hat Lady Houston thinks 


“ They have decided only to be undecided, they are 
resolved only to be irresolute, they are adamant for 
drift, solid for fluidity, all-powerful but impotent.” 


ITH these terrible awe-inspiring words, Mr. Churchill flung the FATAL TRUTH at Mr. 
Baldwin—Words proving Mr. Baldwin to be a coward and a terminological inexactitude-ist. 
And Mr. Baldwin’s appalling admissions only made things worse. 


In 1931, after the Nation had been brought down almost to ruin by the Socialists, the 
whole country rose as one man and voted for CONSERVATISM. 


Because CONSERVATISM WAS A POLICY—THAT THEY KNEW HAD BEEN TRIED, 
TESTED AND FOUND GOOD. 


And first and foremost within that policy WAS THE DEFENCE OF THE REALM. 


All other Conservative Governments have known this and have conserved Britain’s defences as a 
matter of course, and when in 1931 thousands of Liberals and Socialists voted for Conservatism, 
Socialism having ‘dismally failed, they determined to try Conservatism. 

BUT WHAT DID THEY GET? Ramsay MacDonald’s policy of disarmament and that 
awful fraud the League of Nations, thus Mr. Baldwin cheated the country out of the Conservative 
policy they voted for—hypnotised and befooled by “ MY FRIEND ” who has been his bitterest enemy. 


AND YET MR. BALDWIN HAS SHOWERED HONOURS UPON THIS MAN 


| AND GIVEN HIM ONE OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED POSITIONS IN THE 


“ NATIONAL ” GOVERNMENT. 


(Copyright in All Countries) 
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RED HATE 


By Father Owen Dudley 


Y object in writing this is that you who 
M read it may appreciate the reality of what 
is now striking at England’s heart. 1 

am not going to spare your feelings, because | 
want to rouse them against a Satanic hideousness, 
the true nature of which you are barely aware, or 
are now only becoming aware, owing to the sup- 
pression, until recently, of the truth of what is 
happening in Spain, under the zegis of Red Hate. 


At a recent Congress, which comprised dele- 
gates from our English Universities, I had to 
speak on social questions of the day. I bad 
laid an indictment against Bolshevism to the effect 
that the admittance of the Godless Soviet State 
of Russia into the League of Nations was no less 
than a tragedy. What contribution to the 
Christian order of civilisation, whose restoration 
was essential to peace, could the arch-enemy of 
Christianity make ? 


COMMUNISM IN UNIVERSITIES 


They attacked me vigorously for daring to 
suggest that Bolshevism was attacking religion. 
I quoted in reply Karl Marx, Lenin, Stalin and 
the Bolshevik code of law for my authorities. 
What amazed me was the fact that picked delegates 
of our English Universities, and certainly highly 
intelligent young men, should believe, as un- 
doubtedly they did, in the cause of Bolshevistic 
Communism. The whole temper of their contri- 
bution was that the salvation of humanity lay in 
the advance of Communism. I realised afterwards 
that what I was coming to believe was true—that 
our English Universities are honeycombed with 
Communistic teachings—that our English youth 
are accepting blindly whatever they are told by 
the propagandists of Hate, who nowadays do not 
hesitate to publish open and unscrupulous 
falsehood. 


I have talked privately with young men and 
women all over England, who do not disguise 
their allegiance to Moscow's cause. t HAVE 
LAID UNASSAILABLE FACTS BEFORE 
THEM—INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF 
THE METHODS OF RED TERRORISM IN 
RUSSIA, AND OF RED HIDEOUSNESS IN 
SPAIN. IN MANY CASES THEY WILL 
BARELY LISTEN, LET ALONE ACCEPT. 
THEY INTEND TO STICK TO WHAT 
THEY HAVE BEEN TOLD BY RED 


PROFESSORS AND MASTERS. | don't 
think it is altogether my imagination, but they 
talk with what I can only describe as a Red 
glitter in their eves. They have been inoculated 
with Red Hate. And once Red Hate possesses 
them, they become almost impenetrable to reason 
and truth and facts. 


How many know that at the Congress of the 
Young Communists’ International in Moscow in 
1928, it was reported that England was first 
among the twelve countries in which young 
children were being successfully drilled in all 
that Bolshevism stands for ? 


In England at the present moment at least 
a dozen Communist organisations are at work, 
including the ‘‘ Young Communists’ League ”’ for 
boys and girls between fourteen and eighteen ; 
there are also a dozen or so revolutionary journals, 
including the Daily Worker, being sold in London 
and the provinces. Thousands are being given 
regularly wireless talks instructions from 
Russia in English. Thousands are being duped. 
Ifow completely they are being duped I was 
able to estimate from various industrial crowds 
I talked to out of doors during August and 
September. 


In Birmingham Bull Ring the Red element was 
particularly strong. 1 was subjected to a volley 
from the Reds of such astounding assertions as 
to leave me almost gasping: there was no war 
against religion in Spain, no atrocities, and we 
had been stuffed with lies against the saviours 
of the workers and of humanity. [ waited until 
there was a lull, and then gave them the facts 
and what to any reasonable body of men would 
have been ample evidence for the truth of what I 
was saving. Their only reply was to sneer. 


NUMBERS INCREASING 


OUR ENGLISH REDS ARE SO 
UTTERLY UNDER THE THUMB OF 
BOLSHEVIK AGITATORS AND PROPA- 
GANDISTS THAT LITTLE CAN BE DONE 
WITH THEM IN THEIR PRESENT MOOD. 
THEIR NUMBERS ARE INCREASING 
DAILY, NOT ONLY AMONGST THE 
WORKERS, BUT IN EVERY CLASS OF 
LIFE AND PROFESSION. 


(Continued on page iii of Cover) 
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THROUGH THE 


HOME ABPAIRS 
To Make Sure 


Futile disarmament discussions, pursuit of the 
dangerous ideal that this country should give a 
disarmament example to the rest of the world, 
fear that the country was too pacifist to accept a 
vigorous defence policy — all these doubts and 
manceuvres have held up defence for years, and 
now Conservatives are determined to make sure 
that there is no other undisclosed fear complex, or 
mental reservation, or misguided idealism which 
may weaken the long-over-due work for security. 


In plain English, they are now now prepared to 
trust Mr. Baldwin in the matter. They want to 
know for themselves, and they are going to know, 
whether by deputation or by Parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Evening News. 


A Pig in A Poke 


Over two-and-a-half years ago, on February 16, 
1934, to be precise, there was signed a Temporary 
Commercial Agreement between this country and 
Soviet Russia. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Colville, then Secretary for 
Overseas Trade, expressed the confident convic- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government that it would 
place our trade and shipping with Russia on a 
better footing than at any time since the war. 

The objects of the Agreement, it will be recalled, 
were to reduce the enormous adverse balance in 
our trade with Russia, to promote an expansion of 
exports to that country, and to provide employ- 
ment for our people. To this end it was arranged 
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that the ratio between British sales to and 
purchases from Russia should be reduced by pro- 
gressive stages from 100 :170 in 1934 to 100 :110 in 
1938 and thereafter, thus establishing a nearly 
equal balance. 

It is illuminating to see how matters have pro- 
gressed during the interval. In the first nine 
months of 1936 British imports from Russia 
amounted to £12,817,000 as compared with 
£12,723,000 in the corresponding period of 1934, 
while British exports amounted to £2,711,000 as 
compared with £2,758,000. From this it will be 
seen that there has been practically no change in 
either direction, and that British exports remain 
at the same diminutive figure as before. The dis- 
parity is, if anything, slightly greater, although 
the ratio was due to be reduced from 100:170 to 


100 :140. 


* * 
* 


A Moscow Miracle 


Nevertheless, there is not the remotest reason to 
doubt that the Agreement is being fulfilled to the 
letter. Ilow is this miracle accomplished? The 
explanation is to be found in the fact that for the 
purpose of computing the ratio there are reckoned, 
not only British exports, but also re-exports and 
invisible exports (shipping freights, commissions, 
etc.). Russia has kept within the letter of the 
Agreement by enormously increasing her pur- 
chases of re-exports from £2,609,000 in the first 
nine months of 1934 to £7,851,000 in the same 
period of 1936. That is to say, she is buying raw 
materials, such as tin, rubber, etc., through 
London instead of direct from the country of 
origin, in order that the proceeds may be reckoned 
in the ratio under the Agreement. 
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Thus the major effect of the Agreement is that 
Russia has bought not a single additional 
penn’orth of British-manufactured produce, but 
has merely provided a certain number of brokers 
and others in the City of London with commissions 
on the transit of re-exports. 

At the present moment, indeed, there is in 
operation a scheme whereby Russia is to place 
with British firms by the end of next September 
£10,000,000 of orders—more than twice a normal 
year’s purchases—under an _ Export Credit 
Guarantee arrangement which amounts in effect 
to a five-year loan. 

Such is the expedient to which Mr. Runciman 
has found himself compelled to resort in order to 
rescue his much-trumpeted Trade Agreement from 
total inanition. Would it not have been better 
if, instead of placing £10,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money in pawn to Russia for five years, he were 
to give the six months’ notice provided for in 
Article 9 of the Agreement? 


Morning Post. 


* * 
* 


Defence—and Delay 


The Commons have had many armament de- 
bates in the last few years, but none so disturbing 
as that which took place when Mr. Winston 
Churchill stripped from the Government its windy 
and pitiful pretences that ‘‘ the position is 
satisfactory.” 


The country must make what it likes of Mr. 
Baldwin’s ‘‘ appallingly frank admission ”’ that in 
the years 1933 and 1934 the people of this country 
were too pacifist to be told that they must rearm 
and that the Government delayed rearmament be- 
cause otherwise it might have lost the General 


Election of 1935. 


* * 
* 


Walking Delicately 


It is sufficient to point out that it is possible to 
show by extensive quotations from the speeches of 
Mr. Baldwin and other Ministers that it was the 
Government which was preaching non-rearma- 
ment to the people, and not vice versa. In March, 
1934, the leaders were still prefacing the Govern- 
ment’s trifling proposals for increasing the 
nation’s air strength with the reservation ‘‘ if no 
satisfactory measure of disarmament can be 
secured.” 

In July of the same year the Air Minister 


changes the words to ‘‘ if necessary’ and Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain speaks of the Government’s 
desire to make the strength of the Air Force ‘‘more 
nearly comparable with those of our nearest 
neighbours.”” The Government’s projected 
arrangements at that time, it will be remembered, 
were for 460 new aeroplanes, provided over a 
period of five years! 


* * 
* 


We Do Not Understand 


Mr. Churchill hinted pretty plainly that the 80 
squadrons supposed to be in existence are in some 
cases mere skeletons, but he showed that even if all 
are fully equipped with proper reserves we have 
still only 960 first-line home defence aircraft—many 
of which are not far from being air pullets—against 
Germany’s air fleet of not less than 1,500 new and 
powerful machines, and probably a great many 


more. 


Yet the Government instructs Sir Samuel Hoare 
to say that ‘‘ the position is satisfactory.” ‘I 
simply cannot understand it,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Churchill. The nation cannot understand it 
either. 

Evening News. 


* * 
* 


Heads, Tails, Yes, No 

Sir Thomas Inskip, Mr. Baldwin’s Minister of 
Defence, tells the House of Commons “‘ the de- 
fence of the interests of this country is the only 
standard to which Britain and the Empire would 
rally.” 

Massa Baldwin! How do you like that bacca in 
your pipe? For the night before, at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, you were telling us that you 
hoped to fix up a new Locarno, giving us the 
Rhine and the Piave and the Yser to rally to if 
they were ever threatened. 

Perhaps before British Ministers start making 
agreements abroad they will get a measure of 
agreement among themselves. 

Daily Express. 


* * 


Arms and Heads 


Last week’s debate on defence made a painful 
impression on the House of Commons. It 
deepened an uneasy instinct. That public instinct 
is widely shared by informed private opinion. 
More than ever the nation feels two things. First, 
that we lack driving power at the top. Second, 
that there is something profoundly deficient in the 


- working of the system. Especially with regard to 


time available, speed required, and size of output 
necessary. These conditions forbid satisfaction. 
They not only imply grave hazards, but risks more 
apt to grow than diminish. Yet the Ministerial 
and Parliamentary circumstances almost preclude 
early remedy. Under-estimate of developments 
abroad and consequent procrastination at home are 
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likely to continue for months yet, just in the way 
that has so strangely dogged the whole record of 
this kind of National Government on its funda- 
mental business of defence. 


The Unique Revelation 

Mr. Churchill's brilliant effort to arouse a worried 
but lethargic House of Commons was like thump- 
ing a feather bed. The very Minister for Co- 
ordination—blessed word—embodies a confusion 
of functions. He spoke like a good man struggling 
with adversity. Sir Thomas Inskip would make 
an ideal Lord Chancellor but is not one of Nature’s 
war-lords. Mr. Baldwin, for his part, startled and 
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chilled the House by a confession which was 
‘‘ appalling ’’ indeed, to use his own word, but in 
another sense than he meant. He tells us that, in 
fear of losing the election, he omitted last autumn 
to inform the country of the true gravity of the 
case. Instead, he put it that his modest purpose 
was only to ‘‘ fill up gaps ’’; and that any inten- 
tion to propose big measures was remote from his 
mind. 


Lack of Leadership 


No dictator has ever said anything worse about 
democratic politics. It is a unique revelation of 
opportunism in excelsis; but throws light on the 
root of an evil. We have a soporific management 
of Parliament and Parties. We have no great 
leadership of the nation. Without that leadership 
never can any democracy in this world have the 
soul and the driving-power required to create and 
impel an organisation for defence equal to that of 
the dictatorships. 

To an extent and in a way that the ordinary good 
citizen does not yet realise, even when he sits in 
Parliament, air-power is a question of quantity and 
of mass-production. It is a question not only of 
initial first-line strength, but of replacement. 
Replacement, swift and continuous, upon an un- 
precedented scale. Without equal reserves of 
machines ready behind the first line—without fur- 
ther machine-making capacity equal in every way 
—no such thing as real air-parity can exist. It is 
a problem—as we may venture to say for illustra- 
tion—not only of relative breadth of force, but far 
more of a relative depth. As we shall show ina 
moment, grasp of this fact is the main key of 
German organisation, and of the efforts in other 


countries—Italy, for example—to reach maximum 
capacity for prompt and continued replacement. 


All Behindhand 


What, then, are the facts? How does perform- 
ance compare with the programme? Parliament 
and the nation were promised a total home-strength 
of 124 squadrons by the end of next March, which 
is little more than four months away. Jn the 
opinion of every expert the programme itself could 
only be regarded as a provisional minimum. Yet 
there is no expectation that the modest promise 
will be fulfilled by the appointed date. For fulfil- 
ment, the Air Ministry would have to execute the 
bulk of the additional programme in the next four 
months by turning out new squadrons at more 
than twice the rate hitherto attained. 

** 


An Impossible Position 


Nothing will or can go right enough until the 
Air Minister sits again in the House of Commons 
and is directly subject both to its stimulus and its 
criticism. Through no fault of his own, Sir 
Thomas Inskip, as Minister for Co-ordination, is 
in an anomalous and impossible position. There 
has never been anything like it, and it would be 
unthinkable in any other country. In mixing up 
things that differ deeply like strategy and supply, 
like personnel and material, the mental functions 
imposed on him are too wide and incompatible ; 
yet his practical authority is too weak. He cannot 


No man could do it under similar condi- 
If they continue we are absolutely bound 
to fall short. 


do it. 
tions. 


J. L. Garvin in the Observer. 


Government and General Gough 

There is something very far wrong with political 
morality if Mr. Baldwin's denial of reparation to 
General Gough should prove the last word in the 
matter. The Prime Minister does not seem to 
understand what it means to a soldier to have his 
good name filched; it is very strange language to 
speak of the ending of eighteen years’ unmerited 
obloquy as being ‘‘ ample reward.”” The honour 
of General Gough has been regained, but that of 
the nation is under a heavy cloud so long as such 
standards prevail in Downing Street. 

The Observer. 
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THE HONEST KNAVE 


A POLITICAL PRODIGY 


By C.H. 


T takes more than a pipe and a pair of lament- 

able trousers to make an English gentleman, 

and I, for one, have never fallen for Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin’s pose of the simple, honest statesman 
who would never dream of deceiving the people 
or letting down a pal. Without doubt half of Mr. 
Baldwin is the bucolic bumbler. Years ago, when 
he lost Kidderminster, one of the safest 
Conservative seats in the country, by sheer lack of 
intelligence and personality, he was written off by 
the Tory leaders as a dull-witted nobody from 
whom nothing useful to the party could be 
expected. But there was another half of Mr. 
Baldwin, the half that is part foxy Welshman and 
part ambitious Scot. A study of Mr. Baldwin’s 
‘political career reveals that whereas the advance- 
ment of Mr. Baldwin has been the special province 
of the Welsh-Scotch half of him, the nation, when 
his time came to serve it, has invariably had to 
suffer by this bumbling drone from Bewdley. 


That Mr. Baldwin has always put party expedi- 
ency before the national weal, and_ personal 
advancement before both, is a matter of record, but 
he is certainly not the first politician to do so and 
he is not likely to be the last. Yet there was one 
occasion when he seemed to reverse the order of 
things, and that was when, on the eve of the 1923 
election he suddenly adopted Protection as the 
main plank-of the Conservative platform. 


SCARED STIFF 


In actual fact the country’s need for Protection 
had not then become as acute as it was later to 
be, but it would have come in very handy. 
Unfortunately, there was not a chance of getting 
away with it, and Mr. Baldwin and the Conser- 
vative Party both emerged from that election with 
a diminished reputation for sagacity. The Party 
said ‘‘ Better luck next time.’’ Not so Mr. 
Baldwin. No burned child ever learned to shun 
the fire as thoroughly as Mr. Baldwin from that 
moment learned to shun Protection. When it 
finally came it was under a ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment led by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. It was the 
Conservatives who insisted on the abandonment of 
Free Trade, but it wasn’t Mr, Baldwin. He was 
still scared stiff of Protection. He is scared of it 
to-day. 


Mr. Baldwin has not repeated his mistake of 
1923. He has never again asked himself 
‘“ WHAT IS BEST FOR THE COUNTRY?” 
The question paramount in his mind has ever 
since been ‘‘ WHAT WILL WIN ME THE 
NEXT ELECTION AND KEEP ME IN 
POWER?” Not that Mr. Baldwin admitted it. 
One of his favourite assertions, an integral part 
of the bluff, honest Englishman pose, has been 
that he would rather retire to bucolic obscurity 


than deviate a hair’s breadth from what he 
believed should be his country’s policy. In fact 
he repeated it so often that it finally got into the 
Sayings of Great Statesmen.” 


Actually Mr. Baldwin has never, since that fatal 
1923 election, placed any policy before the country 
that the country was not already clamouring for at 
the top of its voice. As Mr. Baldwin, like most 
bucolics, is hard of hearing, and as the loudest 
voices in the country are those of the Socialist and 
Liberal Parties, it is easy to understand why he 
has divided his time between standing pat and 
putting forward measures that have filled his 
Socialist opponents with delight and his Conser- 
vative followers with disgust and alarm. 


No doubt the history of British statesmanship 
reveals other Prime Ministers who have put 
political expediency before their country’s good, 
and have preferred to be driven instead of to lead, 
but it is doubtful if any has confessed to doing so 
with the cynical shamelessness—or was it merely 
ultra-bucolic stupidity—that Mr. Baldwin exhibited 
last week when he told an astonished and derisive 
House of Commons that he had delayed rearming 
the country for two years in order to win the 1935 
election. 


HARD TO EXCUSE 


I have never mvself been a believer in political 
invective, but there are people who would say that 
a Prime Minister who, in order to keep himself in 
office, deliberately keeps his country in a state of 
dangerous defencelessness so long that it has little 
or no hope of catching up with its potential 
adversaries, is A ROGUE AND A TRAITOR. 
Certainly it is hard to excuse a Prime Minister who 
lets his country down in that fashion on the ground 
that he is a DULL-WITTED BUMBLER. 
Alas, no! This was one of the occasions when 
the Welsh-Scotch half of Mr. Baldwin was well 
to the fore. 

It would be bad enough if Mr. Baldwin had 
been telling the House of Commons the truth. 
For what hope has a nation to survive whose 
statesmen are chiefly concerned with sticking to 
office and are prepared to endanger the country 
in order to do so? But Mr. Baldwin was LYING. 
Mr. Baldwin asked the Commons to believe that 
from 1933 to 1935 the nation was so disarmament- 
conscious, so wedded to the belief that the 
humbugging Conference at Geneva was going to 
come to something, that if the Government had 
started to scrape a few armaments together, in 
case of accidents and in view of the fact that all 
other nations were rearming at top speed, an 
indignant nation would have thrown it out on its 
ear. 


Now that is not only untrue; it is the most abject 
balderdash. It was the Government that kidded 
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itself that the Disarmament Conference would 
produce results. Isn’t it still kidding itself that 
the League can be made to produce results? It 
was the Government that, when pressed in 
Parliament and in the Press to start rearming, 
repeatedly declared that to do so would only fill the 
other nations with alarm and jeopardise Disarma- 
ment which still, they assured us, was full of 
delightful promise. 


FORLORN HOPE 


Weeks and months after the Disarmament 
Conference was dead and buried, and when all the 
other nations had returned with redoubled zeal to 
the business of rearming, Mr. Baldwin's precious 
Government still went on pretending that there 
was hope, and that while there was hope the 
spectacle of a defenceless Britain might still 
encourage the other nations to make themselves 
defenceless too. 


Mr, Baldwin had the effrontery to suggest to the 
House of Commons that he had to educate the 
people of this country for two years before they 
were willing to rearm. Why, the people of this 
country, through the newspapers and through 
Members of Parliament, had almost literally to 


boot Mr. Baldwin into strengthening the Air Force. 
Mr. Baldwin has often boasted that he never reads 
the newspapers. Even so, somebody must have 
told him that the country was sick with appre- 
hension and shouting for better air defence before 
it was too late. And when the country was cursing 
the Government for its slackness and bawling for 
better air defence it was Mr. Bumbler Baldwin 
who, having been educated against his will, fobbed 
us off with a twopenny halfpenny programme of 
new construction and then LIED TO THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS ABOUT 
GERMANY’S AIR STRENGTH IN ORDER 
TO CONCEAL IT—AND HIS— UTTER 
FUTILITY. 


It is not a record of which a Prime Minister can 
be proud. It is, in fact, about the sorriest record 
that any Prime Minister has made for himself in 
British history. There have been other bumblers, 
other dullards, other lazy, timid opportunists. 
There have been none whose FOLLY 
SMACKED SO STRONGLY OF KNAVERY, 
none who by their own cynical confession played 
their country false and jeopardised the safety of 
their people in order to keep themselves in 
political power. 


Spineless Wonders 


‘* The Government could not make up their minds nor get the Prime Minister to make up his mind. 
They were decided only to be undecided, resolved to be irresolute, adamant for drift, solid for fluidity, 


all-powerful bul impotent.” 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL in the House of Commons. 


By Hamadryad 


You said a mouthful, Winston. These 
Poor twittering dullards pledged to ease, 
These eely windbags void of bone 
That serve no purpose but their own, 

Are not the men a country needs 
Whose safety calls for instant deeds. 


With empty and inconstant minds 
They sit upon their fool behinds, 

And talk of this and promise that, 
And make excuse for standing pat, 
Content, while they can stay in power, 
To waste the unforgiving hour. 


Their brains are sluggish as a newt’s, 
Their hearts are always in their boots; 
If they plan well they still do ill 
From sheer infirmity of will; 

If they plan ill—they mostly do— 
Some mulish temper sees it through. 


What is this strange, obsessive kink 

That makes these fellows think they think ? 
How can they feel self-satisfied 

When angry voices, far and wide, 

From Garvin's to the Daily Worker’s 
Pronounce them nitwits, cranks and shirkers ? 


Like Clarion cocks at early morn 

The Press with cumulative scorn 

Bays at their shanks. Each punctual night 
The evening papers have their bite, 

While Tories purple with disgust 

Run out and fill their hair with dust. 


If such are England’s hope in need 
Then England's goose is cooked indeed ; 
If all the statesmen we can find 

Have to be pushed and kicked behind, 
Small are her chances to survive 

When days of reckoning arrive. 


But faithless servants of the State 
Come not by accident or Fate; 

Nations, so History observes, 

Get each the ruler it deserves, 

The more so in democracies 

Where duds can be thrown out with ease. 


And if some Bumbler bungles on 

When Britain needs a Palmerston, 

And stuffed shirt Edens pledge our might 
To Moscow Bolshies full of fight, 

*Tis Britain that will pay the price 

Of listening to their bad advice. 
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The Peril Mr.Baldwin 


By KIM 


HE Saturday Review has warned its readers 
against the dangerous drift of Mr. 
Baldwin's leadership week in week out for 

many long moons. Lady Houston, who possesses 
the gift of seeing through sham and fraud almost 
at a glimpse, has herself exposed the hollowness 
of Mr. Baldwin’s conduct of public affairs not 
once but a hundred times. Yet for a considerable 
time ours has been a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. ‘‘He is so safe,” have declared many 
worthy but obtuse people. ‘A solid reliable 
Englishman,” have cried others. Now they ought 
to know who is right. 


Unhappily everything about Mr. Baldwin is a 
sham. Ilis ‘“‘leadership,’’ if such a term is 
applicable to him, has been to let down the nation 
in every direction and play false to the electors 
who supported him. le boasts commonly that 
he stands for democracy and now we are con- 
fronted with the fact that he utterly distrusts it 
and so deceives it. 


CAPABLE OF ANYTHING 


To us it is not surprising in the least, because 
a so-called Conservative statesman who could 
FOIST A DISCREDITED PRO-BOL- 
SHEVIST AGITATOR UPON HIS 
FOLLOWERS, PLACE HIM IN HIS 
CABINET, AND, STILL WORSE, ABSORB 
ALL HIS DAMNABLE ETHICS, IS 
CAPABLE OF ANYTHING. 


He cheated his party in regard to the India Bill, 
for which soon we shall pay dear. He deceived 
them little by little over the League of Nations 
until we were in it up to the neck. Elis promise 
of protection to British Agriculture is as much a 
swindle as others of his political pledges. I lis 
policy points only to subservience to the congerie 
of Internationalists whose interests are anti- 
British. And now, after Winston Churchill has 
goaded him—or, as the phrase goes—“ grilled "’ 
him, he admits that he has fvoled the nation as 
regards rearmament. 


Mr. Churchill produced such a terrible indict- 
ment of Government inefficiency and neglect that 
Mr. Baldwin had to attempt some explanation. 
It was called ‘‘ appalling frankness,”’ and it was 
so, for it laid bare the bleached bones of 
Baldwinism. 


The Premier confessed that he did not lead the 
country but only trotted behind. If he thinks the 
electors are pacifist he will see to it that pacifist 
is his Government, although, mind you, at the 
same time he permits Mr. Anthony Eden to con- 
duct a militant policy throughout Europe in which 
he antagonises the greatest armed Powers. Ile 
throws our dire need for rearmament aside. The 
Air Force, Navy, and Army can go to Gehenna 
for all he cares if telling us the grim truth might 
lose him votes and put in the Socialists. It has 
never crossed his mind that his first duty to his 
King and Country is to guide the nation in the 
right direction for their own salvation. Such is the 
man who has been entrusted with the fate of the 
nation and the safety of our homes ! 


DEPTHS OF DEGRADATION 


Running away from the principles which he was 
chosen to defend has always been Mr. Baldwin's 
method. Whilst he was asking for the patriotic 
vole—which is always overwhelmingly strong if 
it is an honest appeal—and waving the Union 
Jack at Election meetings, he was hobnobbing 
wih Ramsay MacDonald, who has never failed 
to boast that he stands for the reverse, even when 
he was allowed to lead the Conservative Party by 
Mr. Baldwin. lence the degradation to which 
we have descended. With a foreign policy 
dragyed at the heels of Litvinoff, we have lent the 
Russian Reds money, definitely lowering to our 
prestige in both Germany and Italy, and in short 
have so oriented our diplomacy that the trend is 
with the Communistic nations against the Totali- 
tarian states, which is repugnant to the British 
nation. 


DUPED THE MASSES 


Mr. Baldwin duped the masses of patriotic 
electors in 1931 and again (though in lesser 
deyree) in 1935 with his spurious appeals to Con- 
servatism because the bulk of the public are simple 
folk who are scared stiff of Socialism and believed 
he was safe and honest, if not brilliant. CAN 
THEY THINK IT ANY LONGER? When 
the Prime Minister with ** appalling frankness " 
admits that he has deliberately hushed up our 
unpreparedness for war, will they not want to 
know what else he has hushed up ? Why, for 
instance, is he surrounded by a number of 
Ministers who are the enemies of a _ strong 
Britain ? 


Mr. Baldwin as a psychological study is a 
curiosity. Is he an astute and wily Parlia- 


pe 
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This is the man whose “ appalling frankness *’ has shocked and disgusted the nation. 


mentarian as many say? Is he an artful medio- 
crity? Or is he a well-meaning but foolish man 
who is merely a foil in the hands of others, a sort 


of ‘‘ old school tie’ Kerensky? He came to the 
fore when he opposed the continuance of the 
Lloyd George Coalition in 1922, when he was 
believed to be a stalwart Tory, and as such was 
elected to the Leadership after the retirement of 
Mr. Bonar Law. 


ONE BIG WOBBLE 


His public career since then has been one hug: 
wobble. He took up Protection to win votes and 
dropped it like a hot brick a few weeks later when 
he thought he would lose them. He supported 
the League of Nations whole-heartedly only when 
he thought the sham propaganda worked up by 
the League of Nations Union represented the 
majority of the nation. In the same way the 
other night he told the astonished public that he 
did not take the necessary steps to place the 
national defences on a safe footing, although he 
thought it essential, because he believed the 
majority of the nation in 1933 and 1934 were 
pacifist. He came to this conclusion after the 
Fulham by-election, which did not turn on the 
issue at all. 


IF ANYTHING IS CERTAIN IN ALL 
THIS IT IS THAT MR. BALDWIN, 
WHATEVER HIS PRIVATE VIRTUES, 
IS ESSENTIALLY NO LEADER, AND IS 
ALSO HOPELESSLY OUT OF TOUCH 
WITH THE NATIONAL SPIRIT. 

He has always posed as a democrat and is never 


tired of praising the merits of democracy as 
against the Fascists and Nazis. But now he 


admits that with all this lip-service he knows that 
democracy is a public danger. He said that a 
democracy must always lag behind a dictatorship, 
and when he believed democracy was pacifist, 
although it meant extreme peril to the nation, he 
was quite content to oblige and become pacifist 
also. For the sake of placating the mob demand 
and keeping the Socialists out he was willing to sell 
the nation’s safety! 


The day will come when history will record that 
the British people were brought very low by a 
demagogue of a highly dangerous type, and we 
can only trust that history will also record that the 
nation discovered it in time to save itself from the 
catastrophe which destroyed the great Athenian 
Empire when they were duped in a similar manner. 
It is appalling to have to accuse Mr. Baldwin of 
having prostituted his leadership to any breath of 
wind though fatal to the nation, and himself know- 
ing it, because he wished to remain in office. Sad, 
too, to think that it was quite unnecessary because 
he has entirely misread the British character 
and has mistaken peace-loving for a cowardly 
peace-at-any-price. 


SURROUNDED BY SYCOPHANTS 


Mr. Baldwin lives in a little world out of touch 
with realities, a small circle mostly of sycophants 
or place-hunters who are totally ignorant of the 
sentiments of the nation as a whole. SUCH IS 
THE MAN WHO IS STILL ACCEPTED BY 
CONSERVATIVE MEMBERS OF PARLIA- 
MENT AS THEIR LEADER, AND THEY 
APPARENTLY LACK THE COURAGE TO 
DISPLACE HIM AS HE ONCE DISPLACED 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 
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Clergy Tainted Red Virus 


By Meriel Buchanan 


N November 6th an article appeared in the 
Catholic paper The Universe which should 
be given the widest possible publicity, as it 

shows only too clearly the terrible and pitiful mis- 

conception under which a great part of the public, 
and more especially the Church of England, is 
labouring. The article reveals the friendship 
which appears to have been formed between the 

Spanish priest, Garcia Morales, and the Rev. 

E. C. Iredell, rector of a church in Barnsbury, 

London, where at the conclusion of a_ service 

recently the Communist ‘ International ’’ was 

sung. 


Mr. Iredell who has not only allowed, but 
encouraged such an almost sacrilegious defiling of 
the House of God, has now apparently taken up 
the cause of Garcia Morales and loudly denies that 
the latter is a renegade priest and states that he is 
a priest in Communion with Rome. He has, he 


The Dean of Canterbury believes that ‘‘ Russia is not 
so irreligious as we may think.’’ Here are nuns being 
led from their burnt-out convent by Red soldiers in 
Spain. What was their fate ? 


says, been at pains to elicit the truth (we wonder 
what painful operation was invoked to aid him in 
this endeavour) and alleges that the Spanish 
Embassy has authorised him to deny the fact that 
Morales is a renegade. 


‘** What else,’’ The Universe says ironically, 
‘“would one expect to get at the Spanish 
Embassy? What information could the Madrid 
Government’s representative possibly obtain in the 
present situation concerning the status of a priest ? 
The Rev. Mr. Iredell discredits witnesses in 
advance by stating (in a letter published by the 
Church Times), ‘1 have little doubt that history 
will repeat itself, and that documentary evidence 
will now be forthcoming to justify the statements 
of the Roman Catholic Press; but we shall know 
exactly what it is worth. .... The Universe 
repeats its statement about Garcia Morales. It 
adds further that for several years he has been in 
open conflict with the Catholic Church. But Mr. 
The Bishop of Bristol praises the Spanish Government, Iredell has met Fr, Morales - his own flat apatate 
which is responsible for the pillage and destruction of his friends and prefers his version. Well he can 
this beautiful church near Corunna. The church had have it his way. But it is a curious way of writing 


been declared a national monument under State 
protection history. 
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WHAT INDEED HAS HAPPENED TO 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? WE HAVE 
HERE AN ENGLISH CLERGYMAN 
ESPOUSING THE CAUSE OF A RED 
EXILE FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME, 
AND SPONSORING THE SINGING 
OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” IN A 
SACRED BUILDING WHERE HE WAS 
APPOINTED TO TEACH CHRISTIANITY. 


We have Canon Dick Sheppard wanting to fly 
to Madrid to help the Red Government, while at 
the same time his bands of Rover Scouts, known 
as ‘‘ Canon Sheppard’s Own,’’ organise demon- 
strations to discourage men enlisting in the Army ! 


Again we have the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson, announcing at a recent Church 
Conference at Denison House, ‘‘ It is sometimes 
said that Russia is not religious ’’ (how Stalin and 
his followers will smile), ‘* but I believe they are 
not so irreligious as we may think. We should 
look on Russia as friends and allies in a great 
forward movement.”’ 


At the same conference, the Rev. Victor Moody 
also declared, ‘‘ Russia is a challenge to our 
profession of Christianity, to our failure to achieve 
the ideals of Christianity. The old conception of 
individual profit must surely go and be replaced by 
community. profit.” 


HAS HE FORGOTTEN? 


Dr. Cyril Garbett, Bishop of Winchester, also 
comes into this disgraceful picture by denouncing 
General Franco’s gallant armies: ‘“‘I feel it 
impossible to regard as Christians a movement 
whose leaders use Moslem Moors against their 
fellow countrymen, who shoot captives whose only 
crime is that they have fought for a Government 
to whom they have given obedience, and whose 
cruelties in reprisals have been apparently as 
frequent and barbarous as those committed by their 
foes who claim no allegiance to Christ.”” HAS 
THE BISHOP FORGOTTEN OUR USING 
INDIAN TROOPS IN THE GREAT WAR? 


The Bishop of Bristol runs him a close second in 
his letter to The Times last August in which he 
upheld an article published in that paper and 
stated, ‘‘ The deplorable struggle which is raging 
in Spain is not the result of a Communist 
Insurrection, it is as you point out a revolt of 
purely military origin against the lawfully ‘con- 
stituted Government of the country .... There 
are so many people in this country who have been 
taught to ascribe all troubles of the modern world 
to the machinations of the Reds that it is as well 
that we should be reminded, as your article reminds 
us, where the responsibility really lies.’’ Lies is 
the right word. 


One can but hope that some of our clergy will 
read Signor Grandi’s overwhelming denunciation 
of Soviet methods at the meeting of the Non- 
Intervention Committee on November 138th, though 
probably they are so prejudiced that they will 
misinterpret the Italian Ambassador’s words and 
still find excuses and reasons for the Soviet, who 
have, as Signor Grandi said, spared neither money 
nor efforts to bring about this revolution, 


Canon Dick Sheppard 
wants to fly to Madrid 
to help the Red 
Government. Here is 
a Red firing squad 
aiming at the statue 
of Christ near Madrid, 
during a mock 
execution. 


In view of the evidence, of which there can be 
no doubt, showing how a clergyman of the Church 
of England has allied himself with a Spanish 
renegade priest, and has forgotten the obligations 
of his high calling so far as to allow his church to 
be desecrated by the singing of the Communist 
International, together with the public announce- 
ments of these other Bishops and pastors, | FEEL 
COMPELLED TO COME TO THE HEART- 
BREAKING CONCLUSION THAT THE 
SOVIET ARE NEITHER 
EFFORTS NOR MONEY TO UNDERMINE 
AND CONTAMINATE THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Two of the most shameful episodes in history, 
from the point of view of the church, are the 
atrocities committed by the Reds in the Russian 
Revolution and the Spanish Civil War, and yet 
our Peers Spiritual and their subordinates 
attempt, not only to defend, but to invite us to 
appreciate the operations conducting and con- 
trolling these revolutions. 


A TASTE OF THE POISON 


I have often felt, and now it has become a 
conviction that it would be a good thing for 
England if the Soviet form of Communism were 
given a trial run in this country; not only would 
its life be short, but it would leave such a poisonous 
taste, such a foul memory, that its own venom 
would purge the country of any form of 
Communism for ever. 


Germany and Italy who know the horrors of 
Communism are now fighting it tooth and nail, but 
England, who at the worst has only had experience 
of a General Strike, engineered by Moscow, has 
no conception of what life would be under a 
Communist Government, 
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Hitler wants England and 
Italy Allies 


By Ignatius Phayre 


HE first words of Joachim von Ribbentrop as 

he stepped from the train at Victoria, were : 

‘* Germany wants to be friends with Great 

Britain.’’ This was no pious wish of diplomacy, 

but the indication of a well-weighed London 
mission. 

A few days earlier the Fiihrer himself, when 

lunching with Count Galeazzo Ciano at Berchtes- 


gaden, laid stress on the “‘ basic affinity ’’ between’ 


the Nazi Reich’s régime and that of Fascist Italy. 
This sympathy came to a head in 1934, when 
Hitler visited Mussolini in Venice. 


Here, then, is the new steerage of liberated 
Germany as a great Power, or Machtstaat. Hitler 
insists that the conduct of Deutschtum. before the 
World War was a colossal blunder. All alliances 
should have been examined, and their use deter- 
mined from a practical viewpoint. 


‘* Experience should have taught us ”’ (he lays 
down) *‘ that any alliance which has only a negative 
object must be fundamentally unsound. For the 
destinies of peoples can only be welded together 
by the prospect of common success; which is to 
say, by their mutual expansion of prestige and 
power.” 


“My STRUGGLE” 


1 quote from Hitler’s book, and in view of the 
momentous statements cited here, a few words on 
the Hitler creed as it is set out in ‘* My Struggle,”’ 
may be of interest, for this book is the key to the 
Third Reich. The note which the author strikes 
is this :—‘‘ ‘Success’ has always been the criterion 
of right or wrong in political affairs.”’ 


It is common knowledge that Mein Kampf 
enshrines what Baldur von Schirach, as Leader of 
German Youth, calls: ‘‘ Our religion, which is 
Germany.’ The second volume was written in 
1926 in the toy-carving townlet of Berchtesgaden. 
Last year all employers in the Reich were enjoined 
to give a copy to each of their hands. And after 
Hitler’s last birthday (and the publication of his 
‘“* Peace Plan ’’) the ‘‘ Home Secretary ’’ ordered 
the civic authorities to present a copy of this book 
to all newly-wedded couples of Aryan origin. 
Finally, Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, as Cultural 
Leader, tells the world that Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
“‘is for the future to be taken as the unshakable 
basis of Germanic thought, for to-day, to-morrow 
and the days beyond.”’ 


Therefore, new point is lent to Hitler’s aim and 
purpose which has ‘“‘ only a single possible ally 
—England....’’ Reviewing tragic errors of 
the Kaiser’s pre-War policy, Hitler harps on the 


** might-have-been ’’ of peace and prosperity : 
‘“To gain England’s favour no sacrifice should 
have been too great. We ought to have denied 
ourselves useless colonies and perilous sea power. 


Even British industry should have been spared. 


from our competitive energies.” 


None of these passages, I may say, appear in 
the shrunken and misleading British edition of 
Hitler’s epoch-making work. Listen to this— 
which is also missing from the English version : 
‘* Terrible indeed for Germany were the results of 
British war efforts. Yet we must admit that 
England does not wish us evil; in fact, the 
contrary is true. To-day we do not battle any 
more for world power, but only for national unity 
and our people’s daily bread. If from this 
changed viewpoint we look round for European 
allies, there are only two possible States we can 
choose: | MEAN ENGLAND AND ITALY!” 


TRIPLE ALLIANCE IDEAL 


But Hitler is by no means sure of our ability to 
co-operate in full measure, by reason of. democratic 
drawbacks from which Fascist Italy is con- 
spicuously free, at the same time being ‘“‘ so firmly 
established and serving the absolute interests of 
the nation.’” With astonishing frankness does 
Hitler stress the advantages of his ideal Triple 
Alliance: ‘‘In no way does our approach to 
England and Italy entail any danger of war.’’ 

With the fantasy of disarmament, such as 
America has hugged for a hundred years, the 
Fiihrer has no patience at all: ‘‘ If the old German 
drift was led astray by dynastic interests, out 
future aims must not be muffled by this wide- 
spread sentimental drivel.”’ 

He is all for ‘‘ that safe herd-instinct which is 
based upon race and nationhood. If we attain this, 
we may indeed achieve what our weaklings hope to 
get by whining and blubbering. I mean, Peace— 
not upheld by hordes of tearful hired female 
wailers, but a stable Peace established by the 
victorious Sword of a master-nation intent upon 
the higher culture for all.”’ 

The new understanding with Mussolini, through 
his son-in-law and Foreign Minister, Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, is likewise a portent of high 
significance. Italy and Germany have drawn very 
close since July, 1934, when Chancellor Dollfuss 
of Austria was murdered. The new Empire in 
Africa has been recognised, possibly in return for 
Italy’s pledge to support Germany’s colonial 
claims. Finally, there is the Austro-German pact 
of July 11, 1936, which removes the last cause for 
friction between these two Powers. 
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What use Hitler and 
Mussolini will make of 
their new partnership is 
not easy to predict, 
unless one knew the 
secret agreements which 
are said to have been 
signed at Berchtesgaden, 
with special reference to 
Spain’s island posses- 
sions. But one may 
note that these two 
formidably-armed States, 
with their _ satellites, 
Austria and Hungary, 
form a solid block of 
almost 130,000,000 in- 
habitants, cutting Europe 
in two from the North 
Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean. And they feel 
themselves strong 
enough to face any coali- 
tion that could take the 
field against them at 
present. 


Meanwhile, the Italo- 
German entente shows at 
many points: witness the 
special Institutes set up 
in Rome and Berlin for 
the exchange of Youth 
Leaders. This means 
mutual instruction in 
Nazi and Fascist culture, 
economics and politics. 


But the Reichsfiihrer, 
eager and earnest as he 
is, knows how imprudent 
haste can be in this 
match-making of national interests. He has in 
mind that dry saying of Bismarck’s: ‘‘ Qui trop 
embrasse, mal étreint!’’ And in truth, too many 
kisses in courtship may spoil the most perfect 
marriage. Hitler asserts—and all history, 
including our own, supports him—that a great 
people can achieve nothing by mere words, and 
everything ‘‘ by the stroke of a mighty Sword! ”’ 


CURSE OF BOLSHEVISM 


More than once has he offered the hand of 
friendship to us, yet a cordial response is still 
lacking. Or as the National Zeitung, General 
Hermann Goring’s organ puts it: ‘* Now that 
England takes the lead, it depends on her how 
soon we are to drop platonic love-words and the 
exchange of documents and questionnaires, to 
enter the realm of practical and positive measures.”’ 
The same inspired journal adds: ‘‘ The friend- 
ship’s which Germany now seeks are in no way 
aimed against Soviet Russia as a nation, but only 
against Bolshevism as a criminal curse.”’ 

In his great Reichstag speech of March 7 last, 
the Fiihrer quoted the stupendous figures which 
Edouard Herriot gave the Paris Chamber on 
Russia’s military might. Apart from a seven- 


Hitler explains his European 
of Britain and Italy) to a group of eager “ Hitler-You 


Peace Plan (based on the ration 


in the Brown House at M 


figure standing Army, with Tank and Air Forces 
surpassing all others, there were in reserve 
17,500,000 potential soldiers! In that same 
address, Hitler renewed his ‘‘ plea for an under- 
standing with the French people.’’ And to his 
own 67,000,000 Germans he turned for aid “‘ to 
support me in my struggle for a new Peace.”’ 

A potent factor in this is the special envoy he 
has sent to London. We must remember that 
Herr von Ribbentrop is no ordinary Ambassador, 
but an intimate friend and—more than that—the 
political mentor of his all-powerful chief. 


EUROPE MENACED 


His mission here is to seal this Anglo-German 
nexus to which Hitler himself aspires. A very 
urgent phase of it is to rouse us to the perils of 
the Moscow plague. ‘ The Fiihrer is convinced ”’ 
—his new Ambassador says—“ that there is only 
one real danger to Europe, and to the British 
Empire as well. That is, the further spread of 
Communism—this: most terrible of all diseases, 
since people seem to realise its deadliness only 
when too late! So a closer collaboration in this 
matter between our two countries is a vital need in 
the common struggle to uphold our civilisation 
and our culture.” 
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HAT Poland is not so much the great State 
she is, but is a State at all, is largely due 
to the fact that in the chaotic days when the 

State was being reborn there existed a Polish force 

of several thousand men, commanded by an 

extremely able young officer, whose name was 

Smigly-Rydz or Rydz-Smigly, as some styled 

it. When Pilsudski, freed from the fortress of 

Magdeburg, returned to Warsaw, and took over 

the Government of the country in November, 1918, 

he found this force ready to his hand, under a man 

after his own heart. This is the man who became 

Marshal of Poland last week, and is not only Chief 

of the Polish Army, but is Pilsudski’s recognised 

successor as leader of the nation. 

’ Thus, the small group of men, each of whom 
controls the destinies of a Great Power, has had 
added to it another outstanding figure. With 

Hitler and Mussolini he shares the-characteristic of 

humble birth, but his story has otherwise little in 

common with theirs. A soldier by profession, he 
has risen through all grades to the highest rank. 

Years ago he led armies in the field, and had a 

wonderful record of achievement before any one 

of those three men had made any mark at all. Not 

until recently, however, has he appeared as a 

statesman clothed with dictatorial power at the 

head of his people. To-day he plays the dual 
role that was Pilsudski’s. 


POLAND’S OPPORTUNITY 


Smigly-Rydz was trained as a soldier under the 
eye of Pilsudski before the Great War broke out 
in 1914; the war he anticipated and prepared for, 
certain that it would give Poland an opportunity 
of fighting for and regaining her independence. 
The intertwined story of those two Polish patriots 
is coloured with high romance. Both devoted all 
their strength and everything they had to the ideal 
of the freedom of Poland; in the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, they never lost faith in 
it, and they had the supreme joy of seeing it 
realised, though only after six years of almost 
incessant fighting. 

Born on March 11, 1886, at Brzezany, in Eastern 
Galicia, then part of the Austrian Empire, Edward 
Rydz—the prenomen Smigly, originally a nick- 
name, came later—lost both parents during his 
early years, and had a hard struggle to live and 
get educated, but he contrived to pass out from the 
local high school and go up to Cracow, where he 
attended its famous university. But much of his 
time was spent in work at the Cracow Art 
Academy, as he planned a career as a painter. 

In those days Cracow was the centre of the 
movement aiming at the restoration of Poland by 
revolution, and Pilsudski was its acknowledged 
head and front. Young Rydz came under its 
influence, threw up his career as an artist, and 


New Marshal 


By Robert Machray 


enrolled himself in Pilsudski’s Association of 
Riflemen, the embryo of a Polish Army to fight 
for national freedom when the chance came. Each 
of the clubs of the association was a training 
school for cadets, and Rydz, who never did 
anything by halves, threw his whole soul, 
burning with patriotic feeling, into perfecting 
himself as a soldier. 

When the War broke out, Smigly-Rydz (the 
nickname having been adopted) was placed by 
Pilsudski in command of three Rifle companies, 
the beginnings of the celebrated Legions, and 
soon advanced to the rank of Colonel, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the heavy fighting in 1914-16 
against the Russians. During those campaigns 
he was said never to lose his head, though display- 
ing extraordinary personal bravery. His men, 
as well as Pilsudski, came to trust him absolutely. 
When Pilsudski establishing Poland’s 
eastern frontiers in 1919-20, Smigly-Rydz co- 
operated by capturing Vilna and Dvinsk from the 
Bolsheviks. In the final phases of the conflict 
with the Reds he commanded Pilsudski’s shock 
troops in the decisive Battle of Warsaw, which 
overthrew the Soviet’s hordes and saved Europe. 
In the last struggle of all, the Battle of the 
Niemen, which finished the Reds, he took a great 
part. 


His POLICY 


General-of-Division and an Army Inspector, 
he sided with Pilsudski’s coup d’état in 1926, and 
decided the issue by placing the Vilna Division 
at Pilsudski’s disposal. Thereafter stationed in 
Warsaw, close to Pilsudski, Smigly-Rydz gave 
himself up entirely to perfecting the Army, and 
making it as strong as possible. ‘‘ Poland must 
be strong,”’ he said, and that meant that her Army 
must be strong. With him, as with Pilsudski, the 
Army came before everything else. And no 
wonder. Considering the geographical situation, 
especially west and east, of Poland it is plain that 
her policy pivots and must pivot on her Army. 

Marshal Smigly-Rydz epitomised his policy the 
other day: ‘‘ We do not wish to make war, but to 
live in peace and hold peacefully what is ours. 
We know that the temperature of friendships and 
enmities in international life depends directly on 
the strength of the State that is the object of such 
sentiments. Poland must, therefore, be a strong 
and powerful State.’? The words italicised might 
well be repeated and remembered in England, for 
it is not to Poland alone that they apply, but to 
every vulnerable State. 

The Defence of Poland is the mot d’ordre 
Smigly-Rydz gives his countrymen, not only as 
regards the Army, but to keep in all their hearts, 
as a means of achieving a higher unity of the 
national life and a greater devotion to its cause. 
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Eve In Paris 


HE first celebration of the Armistice Day 

T under a Popular Front Government saw 

changes of programme, an_ innovation 

being the great procession of school children who 

marched with their teachers, showing (the girls 
especially) an admirable sense of discipline. 


The Arc de Triomphe was decorated in novel 
fashion, one side being almost hidden by an 
immense flag, thirty metres long, which displayed 
the tri-colours, while on another was to be seen the 
dove of peace. 

The Association of Anciens Combattants was 
only partly represented, many war veterans refus- 
ing to join in the patriotic celebration with the 
Communists. Nor would they accept M. Blum’s 
summons, published in his official paper, to come 
and acclaim ‘‘ The Republican Army, the Chief 


of the State, and the Front Populaire 
Government.”’ 


The army is, of course, supposed to observe 
silence on political questions, but the Front 
Populaire HAS INSULTED AND DERIDED 
THE ARMY AND REFUSED TO VOTE 
NECESSARY SUPPLIES for national defence, 
so these men decided to remain at home on the day 
commemorative of their victories. 

* * * 
ORIOT, famous Mayor of St. Denis, who 
D founded the rapidly increasing ‘‘ Parti 
Populaire Frangais,’’ opened its first 
Congress in the Municipal Theatre of that town. 
Three thousand delegates were present, peasants, 
miners, workers from all parts of France, a gather- 
ing of youth, the Mayor himself being but thirty- 
eight. 

A patriotic song composed by two artisans of 
St. Denis, ‘* France, Libére-toi ’’ was sung, after 
which Doriot, frantically welcomed, spoke. 

He told of the arming of Communists prepar- 
atory to civil war in France, of the BLACK LIST 
ON WHICH MOSCOW HAS INSCRIBED 
THOSE WHO HINDER ITS WORK and 
declared ‘‘ by their weakness successive Govern- 
ments have placed us in the hands of Stalin; if 
authorities have not courage to break with Moscow 
we will continue our campaign and _ liberate 
ourselves.” 

Patriotism is the inspiration of the new Parti 
Populaire Frangais, as expressed in the concluding 
words of Doriot’s speech: ‘‘ The first thing is to 
revive in French a national soul. If Governments 
had, during the past sixty years defended the 
national ideal, there would now be fewer young 
workmen in this country speaking the Russian 
language.” 

The Mayor of St. Denis, a born leader of men, 
has made himself a power to be reckoned with. If 


the Blum Ministry falls and Daladier comes into 
office, he will, it is said, try to persuade Doriot 
to join his Cabinet. 


ENTENCED for having incited violence, 
S which the Communists do with impunity, 
the veteran writer, Charles Maurras is in 
prison. His publications denounced the sanctions 
against Italy and advocated the recognition of 
that country’s conquest with Ethiopia ; they aimed 
at preventing a breach of Franco-Italian amity, 
and possibly averted war. 

Charles Maurras is the political Director of the 
Action Frangaise, head of French nationalism and 
an eminent man of letters; his writings have 
exercised a wide influence over the younger 
generation of his compatriots, his work ‘‘L’ Enquéte 
sur la Monarchie’’ is a text book in many lands 
among the numbers who now disbelieve in so- 
called Liberalism, in equality, and mass-rule. 

Charles Maurras, incarcerated at La Santé, 
receives daily letters from countless admirers 
outraged at the treatment of the doyen of French 
literature. Claude Farrére, famous Academician, 
sends, ‘‘ with profound respect and_ violent 
indignation, that the master of French thought 
should thus be treated, my religious homage.”’ 
Clément Vautel declares ‘‘ dear and _ illustrous 
confrére, I consider your condemnation iniquitous, 
your arrest a scandal, a disgrace to politicians who 
themselves have threatened their opponent with a 
Terror outdoing 1793, who fraternised with the 
assassins of the Popular Front.” 

Even Parliament has been roused to action. 
Senators and deputies of all parties complain that 
laws relating to public safety and punishment of 
criminals are not enforced, while Blum’s Govern- 
ment acts with brutal severity against political 
adversaries. 

Meanwhile, serene within prison walls, Maurras 
writes newspaper articles, using a transparent 
pseudonym like former pen-brothers in misfortune, 
Drumond, who contributed to the Libre Parole, 
signing ‘‘ Silvio Pellico,’? Rochefort, signing 
Three Stars,’ Maurice Pujo, ‘‘ La Bastille.” 

In the XVIII century, the Bastille was called 
the anti-chamber of the Académie from the number 
of eminent writers resident there as the King’s 
guests, Béranger, Lamennais, the illustrous 
Chateaubriand. Later political prisoners, were 
assigned a special abode, Ste Pélagie, and allowed 
many privileges, being able to visit and be visited. 
But this was under the reigns of kings and 
emperors, tyrants. Now France is free or thinks 
she is, DID SHE NOT HAVE A REVOLU- 
TION TO SECURE THIS FREEDOM ? 

Some day she will discover her mistake. There 
is no liberty in France under the Third Republic 
(even the free press, foundation of democratic 
régimes, will soon be abolished), no equality, no 
fraternity. Ominous words are whispered ‘“‘ il 


faut refaire la révolution.”’ 
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Press Prejudice 


By Commendatore Luigi Villari 


VERY war or other great public event gives 
rise to countless forecasts which the facts 
never fail to disprove. The Italo-Abys- 
sinian war, short as it was, has been particularly 
fertile in this field, and the Italian Press Ministry 
has just issued a priceless pamphlet on the 
subjects. The gems selected are from various 
countries, but those from the English Press will, 
of course, appeal most to Engfish readers. In a 
general way it may be said that nearly the whole 
of the British Press (the Saturday Review was one 
of the few shining exceptions) was quite certain 
that the mountains, the rains and the armies of 
Abyssinia would cause Italy’s utter defeat, that 
Italian finance could not stand the strain, that the 
Italians lacked strategic ability, that the Italian 
soldiers were ill and rebellious. The forecasts can 
be roughly divided into three parts, like Gaul, 
according to Cassar—those made before hostilities 
had begun, those made during hostilities, and the 
attempts after they were over to explain away 
Italy’s victory. 


THE ATTACK BEGINS 


The staid and stolid Economist, of July 27, 
pontifically affirmed that Italy’s problem would be 
to pay for the raw materials for munitions, and that 
Italy ‘‘ can only finance a prolonged campaign by 
borrowing in foreign countries, and it is more 
than doubtful if she will be able to do so.’’ The 
Daily Telegraph of August 20, was very sceptical 
about the use of the air force, as there were no 
industrial centres or railways to bomb. Hannen 
Swaffer, in the Daily Herald of August 22, asserted 
that the Italian soldiers enjoyed very little esteem 
on account of what had happened in the world war, 
and he could not understand why they should have 
any enthusiasm for a war in Africa when they nad 
so little for one on their own frontiers. 


After operations had begun the Press undertook 
to prove that Italian alleged successes were not 
successes at all, and that defeat was bound to 
come. Even the Evening News, which was 
friendly to Italy, printed a statement by General 
Nation on October 20, in which the hon. and 
gallant gentleman expressed his disbelief that there 


would ever be any further important Italian 
advance. 


Another military ‘‘expert,’’ Temperley, in the 
Daily Telegraph of October 21, declared that the 
further the Italians advanced into the interior the 
greater would be their difficulties. Only an 
optimist, he affirmed, could believe that, unless the 
Abyssinians surrendered, the capital could be 


reached in less than two, or much more probably 
three, fine weather seasons. The same paper 
stated on November 7, that Abyssinia could not be 
occupied in less than several years, unless the 
Abyssinians disintegrated, and on the 9th its 
special correspondent in East Africa, after flying 
over the terrain, wrote that only a miracle would 
enable the Italians to get over the mountain 
bastions of Abyssinia. On December 14, the paper 
declared that the Italian military position was worse 
after the capture of Makalleh and that time was 
against the Italians, that in the north, advance was 
impossible, from the south there was no definite 
news, but it was believed that Graziani had fallen 
back on his point of departure at Wal-Wal. 


Then we have the Sunday Referee, always 
exciting and sensational, telling us that ‘‘Italy is 
on the brink of catastrophe,’’ while according to 
the Daily Herald of December 30, ‘‘ the Italian 
invaders are everywhere on the defensive. It is 
no longer a question of how far they can pursue a 
conquering march; it is a question of whether they 
can hold their line.’” The moral of the Abys- 
sinians, the paper said, was high, whereas that of 
the Italians was decidedly shaken. 


The Times, of January 3, 1936, sanctimoniously 
chortled over the dreadful situation of the Italians : 
‘‘ The private misgivings of many better class 
Italians are carefully concealed, but it is apparent 
(how?) that such misgivings are widespread, 
especially in regard to the financial situation.”’ 


AN OLD FRIEND 


The Daily Telegraph on January 18, returned to 
its old friend the rainy season, which was to have 
been for Abyssinia what Generals Janvier and 
Février had been to Russia. The situation, it 
said, was very different from what Mussolini had 
made the Italians believe, and Ras Desta had held 
up the Italian advance in Harrar. 


A few days later the Referee said that ‘‘ after 
months of war the Italians are halted . . . they 
cannot advance, they cannot retreat. Their tanks 
and motors are useless. Mussolini is virtually 
beaten.’’ On the 28rd the Daily Telegraph talks 
of a picturesque race with sanctions, as from April 
or May to September fighting is impossible, and 
repeats that the Italians cannot reach Addis Ababa 
in less than two, or more probably three years. 

The Manchester Guardian (January 27) admitted 
that the Italians might occupy territory, but 
declared them incapable of winning a decisive 
battle, while according to the News Chronicle of 
February 2, ‘‘ advance in the near future is impos- 
sible . . . Mussolini's difficulties multiply on every 
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hand. .. the Italian armies have had to surrender 
4,000 square miles of territory . . . the invasion 
seems to have collapsed dramatically.’”” The 
Times of February 4 WAS QUITE CERTAIN 
THAT THE RAINS WOULD HOLD UP THE 
ITALIANS FOR MONTHS, AND ASKED 
HOW THEY WOULD STAND THEM, SUB- 
JECT TO RHEUMATISM AND TROPICAL 
DISEASES, AND WITH THEIR COMMUNI- 
CATIONS CUT ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
TORRENTS. The Spectator of February 28, 
asked how the roads, the health and the moral of 
the Italian army would stand the persistent rains. 
The Manchester Guardian, of March 19 and 21, 
said more or less the same things. 


EXPLANATIONS 


After the Italian victory in Lake Ashanghi the 
Daily Telegraph could not quite ignore it, but con- 
soled itself with the reflection that Badoglio had 
an enormous front to safeguard and that the diffi- 
culties of supply were enormous. The Manchester 
Guardian, of April 18, had to admit the Italian 
occupation of Dessieh, but declared that the 
Abyssinian position in the north was much better 
than it had been for many weeks, and that if their 
moral held out the Abyssinians could still face the 
Italian invasion. 


After the flight of the Negus and the Italian 
occupation of Addis Ababa, the victory had to be 
explained away, and here the use of poison gas 
came in handy. The Times, of May 14, after 
acrobatic attempts to wriggle out of its former 
prophecies, affirmed that Italy had won the war 
with gas, but that the taking of Addis Ababa did 
not mean that Abyssinia had been conquered ; 
indeed the parts will now be inverted. ‘‘ The 


Italians have found in gas an antidote to such 
military stings (guerilla warfare)’’ but ‘‘in a 
territory which is filled with your nominal subjects 
mustard gas cannot be spread without risk to your 
own people... Thus in some ways the situation 
in Abyssinia has become inherently more favour- 
able, in a continuation of the struggle — if the 
Ethiopians are capable of it (rather a large ‘ if ’).”’ 


BALDERDASH 


I do not think, however, that the compiler of this 
anthology has done full justice to some of the 
British papers. In The Times alone, I have read 
even bigger and better balderdash than appears 
here, such as the famous article: ‘‘ The long, long 
trail,’”’ wherein the amazing discovery was made 
that the further the Italians advanced the longer 
would be their lines of communication, and many 
other fine specimens. The quotations from the 
Press of other countries are as exhilarating as 
those from the British Press, but there are differ- 
ences. Thus the rubbish published in France was 
limited, with a few exceptions, to some Com- 
munist and other gutter newspapers and to 
journalists of no standing. The Germans made 
some quite preposterous prophecies, but were not 
by any means definitely hostile. The Swedish 
Press excelled that of all other countries in being 
at once hostile, systematically untruthful and quite 
fantastically idiotic. Altogether one wonders 
whether any of the journalists thus shown up will 
ever dare, like Mr. Micawber, to hold their heads 
erect before their fellow men. But perhaps instead 
they will form a club or mutual aid society to help 
each other to make new prophecies. In any case, 
we hope the intelligent public will learn to size 
them up. 


ABYSSINIAN 


“CIVILISATION ” 


The rainy season...... 


Abyssinian “homes” flooded out ...... Prophets said they would 
never do it, but the Italians continued to advance—and won. 
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OT one word of all that Lady Houston has 
written and has permitted me to write in 
the Saturday Review remains unjustified 

after the appalling frankness—as he called it— 
of Mr. Baldwin’s now notorious “‘ if ’? speech. 


That a man of his temperament should find 
frankness appalling is not remarkable. His 
“honesty” has always been a_ cloak for 
dissimulation. 


But that even he should have found it com- 
patible with his habitual complacency to confess 
that he knew for long months that the nation was 
in danger and forebore to warn the public because 
he feared to lose votes is indeed appalling. 


WHY DID HE FOR ONE MOMENT FEAR 
THAT THE BRITISH PUBLIC WAS TOO 
“ PACIFIST" TO BE TOLD THE TRUTH? 
BECAUSE HE WELL KNEW THE DEADLY 
AND INSIDIOUS WORK OF PROPA- 
GANDA FOR PACIFISM THAT HE AND 


HIS COLLEAGUE RAMSAY MACDONALD 
HAD DONE FOR YEARS PAST. 

The real canker at the root of politics is not 
hard to detect. When a Conservative leader like 
Stanley Baldwin becomes the hypnotised tool of 
a man like Ramsay MacDonald, anything ts 
possible. 

Two things stand out in MacDonald’s career. 
One is his anti-patriotic lust for a disarmed Britain, 
making it easy for Britain to be conquered. He 
was against Britain in the last war and in the midst 
of our throes actually called upon the workers to 
follow Russia into Bolshevism. The second 
thing is his long and infamous love or is it fear 
of that very Russia whose example he held up for 
British emulation. 

MacDonald has twice been Prime Minister of 
Great Britain and is to-day a very potent force in 
the Cabinet, occupying an honourable and ancient 
office of great prestige. 


BALDWIN TURNS 


The Nemesis 


THAT THIS ‘ 


SHOULD EVER 
HAVE BEEN SO 
IS DUE TO THE 
FOLLY OF THE 


** HISTORIC 


BRITISH 
PEOPLE. They 
knew record. 
They must have 
remembered the day 
when British sea- 
men would not carry 
him to join his Bol- 
shevising friends 


overseas to betray 
Britain’s interest. 

Baldwin par- 
ticular must have 
been vividly aware 
of that record when, 
in 1931, he con- 
sented to serve... 
under MacDonald. 

That action was 
itself inexplicable. 

But when Baldwin 
replaced MacDonald 
as Premier, he did so with a great Conservative 
majority behind him, returned by a sweeping 
mass of Conservative votes. 

Conservatism has always stood for a strong 
Britain. 

A Conservative majority is itself a full mandate 
for rearmament. 


While he was still anxious about our defences 
himself not to build real armaments. 
fighting forces has been neglected and betray 
most needs more ships, more planes. 


Asa 
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KING’S EVIDENCE 


MacDonald 


For Baldwin now 
to pretend that he 
dare not tell the 
people of their 
danger because he 
y feared their pacifism 
—a pacifism that he 
had himself culti- 
vated—is impertin- 
ence. But for Bald- 
win to pretend that 
he had to await a 
mandate before he 
could even approach 
the work of rearma- 
ment is downright 
hypocrisy. 


By serving under 
such a man as 
MacDonald, 


Baldwin betrayed 
the party which he 
led: by allowing 


MacDonald's dis- 
arming fervour to 
overcome his own 
sense of right, 
Baldwin has _be- 
trayed the country. 
This is a question 
on which there can be no argument. 
By his own confession he knew the country was 
‘ in danger and neither rearmed nor warned the 
electorate of their need. 
When people like Lady Houston, aware of that 
need, offered means of defence, Baldwin con- 
temptuously turned the offer down. 


our defences Baldwin was busy pledging 


nents. As a result, every branch of the 
d and betrayed, at a time when England 
more planes, and more soldiers. 


While he still pretended to be anxious about the 
state of our defences he was busy pledging himself 
not to build real armaments. 


For a couple of years now this fearless paper has 
allowed people like myself to make this charge 
against him when most others have been patting 
him on the back. Now the charge is not made 
by us but is admitted by the culprit himself. 


IT IS THE RUSSIAN-TAINTED, 
PACIFIST MACDONALD WHO IS THE 
REAL HEAD AND FRONT OF THE 
OFFENDING. 


To that man Britain owes nothing but a long 
grudge, first for open subversive activities, and 
next for a sly insistence that no Cabinet of which 
he is a member shall be true to its pledges and 
arm the nation. 


Where are the guts of the Conservative members 
who leap to Baldwin’s whip? They could refuse 
any longer to follow a leader who is so subservient 


to MacDonald and who has sold Conservatism to 
Russianism without even a mess of pottage in 
return. THEY DO NOTHING BUT HANG 
ABOUT THE DIVISION LOBBIES WAIT- 
ING FOR THAT REWARD WHICH 
FOLLOWS PASSIVE OBEDIENCE IN OUR 
MODERN CORRUPT POLITICS. 


This is no party matter: it is no question of 
personal likes and dislikes. It is a question of 
two men betraying their trust and of one turning 
King’s evidence. 


It is intolerable that they should remain in office. 


It is terrifying that a hapless and helpless 
Britain should be left to their charge, without 
adequate defences and without adequate discipline 
against the day of destruction that may break at 
any time. 
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RACING 


New Rules and Devices 


By David Learmonth 


HE proposed rule to ban foreign horses in 
handicaps worth less than £1,000 until they 
have run three times over here in weight-for- 

age races has already caused a great deal of 
controversy. 

I suggested at the time that handicappers should 
follow the old-established principle and give 
unknown horses top weight. A well-known racing 
journalist has followed this up by demanding 
pertinently why it should be easier to handicap a 
horse in a valuable race than in a small one. The 
fact is that, unless the horse in question has run 
against an animal whose form can be connected 
with that in England, it is not possible to handicap 
it accurately, whether it be a good or a bad one. 

It has been suggested that the whole scheme 
has been caused by the fact that we do not want 
French horses winning so many races over here. 
It has even been said that French horses are 
better than ours and that we are frightened of 
them. 

I do not agree. French horses are not better 
than ours, though sometimes, naturally, they may 
produce a champion like Brantéme, who may be 
better than our best in that particular year— 
incidentally, Brantéme failed the only time he 
ran here—but on the whole they would appear to 
be no better, though little worse. 

The truth is that handicappers have found a 
genuine difficulty in appraising these horses cor- 
rectly. It is a difficulty which is perfectly easy 
to understand and, in my opinion, the Jockey Club 
are quite right to remove it. 


Electrical Timing 


In these days the Jockey Club stewards, while 
weighing the merits of every proposal carefully 
before committing themselves, are by no means 
the old fashioned, ultra-conservative body they 
used to be. They are exceedingly go ahead. 
Proofs of this are the excellent new stands on the 
Newmarket July Course, the rule that was made 
this year to give apprentices more chances of 
getting practice against experienced jockeys, the 
introduction of paid assistants to stewards, and the 
present proposed innovation. 

But this is not all by any means. Behind the 
scenes the stewards have been carrying out experi- 
ments with many devices. For a long time there 
has been an outcry from certain quarters for 
electrical timing and photographic records of the 
horses passing the post. Many people will be 
surprised to learn that at Newmarket the Jockey 
Club have been experimenting with electrical 
timing for some time. 

The beam ray method has been selected and has 
been installed on the Rous five furlong course. It 
has been tried out with the greatest of care and it 
has not proved altogether a success. What the 
reason is, I do not know; but carefully collected 


The electrical timing apparatus at Northolt Park. 

The beam apparatus is inside the wooden shed while 

the clock shows the public the time in which the 
race was run. 


evidence has gone far to show that this method 
of timing is not as accurate as one would think 
it must be. It would be interesting to know the 
experience of Northolt Park with electrical timing. 


Now comes another blow to accepted beliefs, for . 


in New York the accuracy of the photographed 
finish has been questioned. Whether this is a 
storm in a teacup it is too early to say ; but the fact 
remains that other race-courses have dropped the 
system, in spite of the fact that in France the public 
demand to be shown a photograph whenever there 
is a close finish. The detractors of the system 
claim that so far from being unable to lie, the 
camera favours horses nearest to it. 

Certainly English racing is developing on 
modern lines, though slowly. But I do wish we 
had better totalisators on some courses. On 
several of these, electrical machines were originally 
erected ; but they were afterwards dismantled, as 
it was found that there was not sufficient volume of 
business to make them pay. 

I always thought this a short-sighted policy, as 
in order to attract more business it was obviously 
necessary to provide the best possible facilities 
for betting. No one likes to be kept waiting longer 
than necessary, and the slowness of hand-operated 
machines has undoubtedly been discouraging to 
the public. 
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HE field on the slope stood clear and brilliant 
in the hot mid-day sun. Half of it was pale 
golden stubble, the other half was rich, 

brown plough. At the top end stood a spinney of 
larch, but beneath the slope the vale stretched 
away to the distant hills. Peewits, debonair and 
gay in their greenish-black jackets and bibs and 
white waistcoats moved slowly over the furrows of 
the plough. Furtive partridge crept beneath the 
ridges and between the stems of stubble. A proud 
cock pheasant strutted his lordly way between the 
humbler birds, his iridescent neck-feathers flashing 
in the sunlight. A few starlings kept to themselves 
at the far end of the larch spinney. 

Then came the advance guard and every eye 
was turned upon him. Silently and gracefully he 
floated out of the sky like a wraith. He was all 
white beneath and pearly grey above, save for his 
head which was the colour of the plough and his 
feet which were coral red. He landed lightly and 
ran over the plough and every head was turned to 
watch him. Not a bird was there which did not 
fear the coming of the black-headed gulls. Silent 
and alert they watched as the scout investigated 
the possibilities of the field. 

Then, suddenly, the air was full of them. They 
came with the swiftness of the wind and settled in 
the field. They ran over the furrows and quested 
for food, but they also watched to see if any of 
the other birds had found anything eatable. A 
luckless peewit found a worm and lugged it from 
the ground. Instantly he was surrounded by the 
gulls. He gave one look and bolted, leaving the 
pirates to quarrel among themselves. The humble 
partridges pressed themselves closer to the earth 
and even the pugnacious old cock pheasant kept his 
distance. He saved his dignity, however, by 
pretending that he did not see the intruders. 


In Sole Possession 


| Again and again the gulls fell upon peewits 
_ which had found food, until at last the green- 
| coated birds rose in a flock and fled the field. The 
partridges too, rose and whirred away over the 


vale. The old pheasant made his way to the larch 
spinney out of sight of the raiders. It was very 
much beneath his dignity to brawl with such 

| intruders. The gulls were in sole possession of 

| the field. 

| They ran over the furrows and squabbled among 
themselves. A luckless vole sought sanctuary in 
a hole but was too late. A cruel, hooked beak 
seized him by the tail and dragged him out. One 
slashing blow split open his head and then he 
was the centre of a milling, fighting mob. They 
tore that mouse to pieces, and fought over the 
scraps. They were real pirates, these gulls, they 
preyed as fiercely upon each other as they did upon 
weaker and more timid birds. Each time one of 
their number found something good to eat, his 


YIIM 


The Buccaneers 


By Dan Russell 


fellows rushed pell-mell in the hope of snatching 
a fragment for themselves. 

It seemed that all was fish which came to their 
net. Some of them searched for mice while some 
hunted for worms. Others contented themselves 
with grubs. They searched that field from end 
to end and fared richly. Very little escaped their 
sharp eyes and many were the small creatures 
which died. But at last it seemed that they 
realised that they had combed the furrows clean. 
They gathered together in the middle of the field 
and once again the scout flew off. They waited 
until he was nearly out of sight before rising to 
follow him like a dense white cloud. 


Raid on the Rabbits . 


This time their pilot led them across country to 
a rabbit warren. It had at one time been a sand 
pit but had been long since disused. Grass had 
grown over the old workings and the rabbits had 
taken possession. There were hundreds of them, 
old and young hopping about on the short grass. 
The gulls landed some little distance away and 
for a time pretended to take no notice of the rabbits. 
But in reality everyone of them was watching 
covertly and assessing the chance of a fat young 
coney. 

The rabbits, who are either very stupid, or very 
optimistic, were not alarmed at the advent of the 
pirates. They placidly went on feeding. At 
length one fat and very young buck hopped outside 
the bounds of safety. Instantly, with a. flurry of 
wings and a clashing of beaks the gulls were upon 
him, and in a very few minutes he had completely 
disappeared. His fellows took no notice of the 
tragedy. 

The gulls fared well in this new hunting ground 
of theirs. The rabbits were unused to their tactics 
and fell easy prey. In time, they would learn and 
become wary, but for the present the gulls would 
live well and easily. 

The day wore on and the sun sank like a ball 
of fire in the west. The gulls gathered together 
in the middle of the sandpit. All were facing the 
same way. They bunched together, motionless 
as though waiting for something. All at once, 
as though at some given signal, they launched into 
the air and flew towards the East. 

They had been waiting for something, for at 
that moment, fifteen miles away, the tide had 
turned. How they knew it I do not know. But 
know it they did. 

The estuary lay bleak and bare in the twilight. 
The sea was a waste of grey water. The floats 
were dun-coloured and dreary. A swift moving 
white cloud appeared in the distance and drew 
rapidly nearer. It planed down to the little island 
in the midst of the waters and broke up into 
countless white forms. The buccaneers were 
home from the raid. 
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MOTORING 


Crime in the Garage 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


HE Ministry of Transport has framed new 
rules empowering the police and other 
officials to inspect cars on the road and 

‘* elsewhere.”’ 

This sounds reasonable on the surface; but the 
attitude of the Ministry seems to have been one 
of ‘‘ better late than never,”’ since at the moment 
accidents through faulty mechanism are the lowest 
on record. According to the Ministry’s figures, 
less than one fatal road accident in a thousand is 
attributed to defective brakes. 

The more one examines the regulations, how- 
ever, the more tyrannical they appear. It is not 
an alluring prospect to be stopped by some 
officious bureaucrat when one is in a hurry to 
catch a train and to be held up while he makes 
a test of the brakes and steering, which is what it 
seems will happen. 


Who Will Drive ? 


Then the question arises as to who will drive the 
car during the tests. Will the examiner sit beside 
the driver and draw conclusions from the pas- 
senger’s seat, or will any policeman be able to 
crash one’s gears at will? It is difficult to 
imagine how the examiner can test the steering of 
a car adequately unless he drives it himself. 

But this is not all. Inquisitive officials are to 
be at liberty to invade one’s private garage and to 


prosecute one if one’s car has defective brakes, 
steering or silencer, even though the reason why 
the car is in the garage at all and not on the road 
is in order that such defects may be put right. 

Reputable dealers in second-hand cars claim 
that by scrapping unserviceable cars at the rate 
of a hundred thousand a year and insisting on a 
high standard of cars for re-sale they have antici- 
pated the Ministry’s new measures. 

I would not go as far as to say that, because it 
is the man who buys a car and then neglects it who 
is likely to have a dangerous one. Also, though 
it does not pay the bigger dealer to litter up his 
showrooms with rubbish, people still buy anti- 
quated rattle traps for a few pounds from small 
garage proprietors and private owners. 


A Sensible Test 


Already in practice a dealer when he sells a 
second-hand car has to give a certificate to the 
effect that the brakes and steering are in order. 
If a Government test were imposed in addition, it 
would be at least a sensible step, though it would 
not guarantee that every car on the road would 
always be fit to drive. 

Any inspection under the new regulations, how- 
ever, seems bound to be of a haphazard nature. 
It does not seem that it will be possible to inspect 
every car, and the selection will have to be guess- 
work. Thus dangerous cars will be left out and 
time wasted inspecting sound ones. It must be 
remembered that a weatherbeaten body does not 
necessarily indicate mechanical faults. 

If the Ministry wants to inaugurate a sound 
scheme, then it should require the owner of every 
car to submit it for inspection at stated intervals, 
say six months. 


THE ONLY 


No other Gin compares with 

Booth’s for its mellowness of 
taste and exquisite flavour 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


Latest 


HERE is an impressiveness about the 
panoramic picture Mr. I. J. Singer 
presents of the Polish environment of 

the life-long feud between two Jewish brothers 
(‘‘ The Brothers Ashkenazi,’’ Putnam, 8s. 6d.). 
German weavers, peasants, the Jewish city 
proletariat, decadent aristocrats, rabbis, bankers, 
industrialists, crooks, revolutionaries, spies, saints, 
fanatics and sadists are all part of that environment 
and find their place in the story. And if the tale is 
at times almost oppressively sombre, the very 
intensity of it somehow grips the imagination and 
rivets the reader’s attention. 

It is a dual epic—of love, hate and ambition and 
of the rise and fall of an industrial city veritably 
built on sand. 

One of the best of many good first novels this 
season is Miss Diana Young’s ‘‘ The Door Stood 
Open ”’ (Ivor Nicholson and Watson), a tale of a 
young girl’s love and disillusionment set out with 
a sureness of touch and restraint that one would 
hardly expect in a writer not yet out of her teens. 

Quis Separabit’’ by Thomas Washington 
Metcalfe (Ivor Nicholson and Watson) is a quiet 
but convincing study of two contrasting military 
types. The author writes with an intimate know- 
ledge of the Army. 

A tea party in a country mansion is the occasion 
Lady Margaret D’Arcy selects for unfolding a 
subtly intriguing story of many lives (‘‘ Sir 
Monckton Requests ’’, Murray). 

Mr. F. Britten Austin’s ‘‘ Forty Centuries 
Looking Down ’’ (Thornton Butterworth) bears 
the stamp of considerable historical research. _ It 
contains many excellent passages of vivid and 
remarkably accurate description of Napoleon’s 
campaign in Egypt and Palestine. 

Amusing and sparklinglv written, if more than a 
trifle fantastic, is Miss Judith Fay’s ‘‘Rumfustian”’ 
(Dent), a satire on the very modern Bright Young 
Things. 


Arch Villains and Heroes 

Clubfoot ‘‘ fans ’’ will be delighted that Mr. 
Valentine Williams and his publishers, Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, have now produced ‘‘ A 
Clubfoot Omnibus,”’ 

Baroness Orczy’s popular hero, the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, makes a welcome re-appearance, with 
all his amazing flair for rescuing the victims of the 
French Terror, in ‘‘ Sir Percy Leads the Band ”’ 
(Hodder and Stoughton). 

Another re-appearance for exciting and romantic 
adventure—this time in Indo-China—is that of 
Mr. P. C. Wren’s Sinbad in ‘‘Fort in The Jungle”’ 
(John Murray). This is not the least thrilling of 
Mr. Wren’s many adventure books. 

A new and entertaining twist to Ruritanian 
adventure is provided by Mr, Kenneth Macassey’s 
story of a Pusterland Royalist rising in which 
strange things happen and even stranger charac- 
ters participate (‘‘ Collective Insecurity ’’, 
Longmans). 


Fiction 


The satirical crime story was perhaps bound to 
arrive sooner or later with the ever-increasing 
popularity of detective fiction. 

Mr. Leo Bruce with his ‘‘ Case For Three 
Detectives ’’ (Geoffrey Bles) pokes quiet fun at 
three of the most famous sleuths of fiction—Poirot, 
Father Brown and Lord Peter Wimsey—while at 
the same time presenting his readers with a real 
and cleverly worked out crime puzzle. 

Miss Ruth Burr Sanborn in her ‘‘ Murder On 
The ‘Aphrodite’ ”’ (Jarrolds) sets out the scene of 
her mysterious crime with an eye both for its con- 
fusing effects and its dramatic possibilities. And 
in the course of an excellent story she introduces 
us to a number of interesting characters. 

The man who was doomed to die and was 
actually murdered in the precincts of Scotland 
Yard is what Mr. Walter S. Masterman tells us 
of in ‘‘ The Avenger Strikes ’’ (Jarrolds). 

It is not always easy to believe in the Master 
Criminal who reduces the forces of law and order 
to semi-paralysis. But scepticism of this sort need 
not prevent one enjoying ‘‘ Crime and a Clock,”’ 
by Whyte Hall (Harrap). 

Miss Austen-Leigh takes us to Suffolk as the 
scene of her skilfully planned mystery tale, 
“* Rude Justice’? (Herbert Jenkins). In this she 
not only gives us the genuine Suffolk atmosphere, 
but also introduces us to two delightful and beauti- 
ful children. 


Romance and the Cat Burglar 

Though we have an acrobatic Cat Burglar, two 
murders and a murder trial in Mr. Gordon 
McDonnell’s lively and quick-moving ‘‘ Jump for 
Glory’’ (Harrap), it hardly perhaps comes 
under the category of a crime story, for there is no 
mystery and the reader is obviously intended to 
concentrate more on the Cat Burglar’s romantic 
attachment to ‘‘ Glory ’”’ than on his crimes and 
acrobatics. 

The ‘ faked suicide ’’ theme is a familiar one 
in detective fiction, but Mr. C. M. Walker in adopt- 
ing it for his ‘‘ Death of a Jazz King ’’ (Stanley 
Paul) gives us a really clever and original story. 


5,037 DOCTORS PRESCRIBE 


FOR RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS, SCIATICA, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO « KINDRED ILLS 


URICONE 


FROM ALL 


CHEMISTS 


% Figures certified by well-known Chartered Accountants 


Sole Manufacturers 
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We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 


Correspondents who wish their letters published in the following issue are requested to arrange for them to reach us 
as early as possible. 


This Conspiracy of Silence 


SIR,—Has Mr. Baldwin sealed the lips of all the Con- 
servative Members of Parliament as well as his own ? 
Why this silence on the subject of Communism? Is 
Litvinoff or a Conservative at the head of our Govern- 
ment? Are we living in a Christian country in 1936 or 
are we in a nightmare Alice in Wonderland? Why is 
Mr. Baldwin so anxious that Litvinoff should not be 
offended and yet takes no steps apparently to stop 
these everlasting petty jokes against Hitler, who is ridi- 
culed on every hand and now has had the windows of his 
Embassy here smashed—the culprit so far being let off 
free ? 

These are a few of the many questions, which puzzled 
Conservatives (those who are not already blind about 
the true facts) wish to ask before their lips are also 
sealed. Where are to be heard the voices from the pulpits 
proclaiming the heroism shown in Spain for Christian- 
ity’s sake? Not from the pulpits of the Church of 
England. There is an ominous silence there too. Do our 
Bishops realise that their attitude on this subject appears 
incredible to many and has done untold harm to our 
church ? 

A Conservative was heard to say that the sentiments 
expressed by our die-hard Member (a term of derision 
of course) CAUSED SOCIALISM! Must we then advo- 
cate Socialism in order to create staunch Conservatism 
and cowardice that we shall make the nation bold? Have 
we forgotten so soon our late King’s remark ‘‘ What of 
the Empire?’ Is the answer to be ‘‘ We may not be 
proud of the Empire any more. It offends the foreigners 
amongst us. Noble deeds are to be avoided.’’ No! Let 
the answer be ‘‘ We shall do our utmost to see that the 
Empire is not undermined by enemies in our midst and 
we shall be neither ashamed nor afraid of Patriotism.” 
Let this be the answer before we, too, are forced into this 
Conspiracy of Silence. 

N. MELLOR. 

7, Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7. 


_ The Truth Abroad 
DEAR LADY Houston,— 


I thank you and your fellow workers of the Saturday 
Review for the prompt delivery of your weekly paper to 
me here, but especially for the spirited and outspoken 
contents of the same. 

It is so cheering to be able at last to prove to those 
Nationally inclined and patriotic Czechoslovakians, 
that the opinion of the English people on such serious 
National questions is not to be judged by the present 
Government. 

I am overjoyed at the proposal of one or two of your 
correspondents, wishing to give the King a mandate. At 
last my sentiments are expressed by others! As early 
as 1918, I expressed such an idea, but was always 
answered by loud guffaws of laughter. 

Looking forward to the receipt of your next number 
which I shall not fail to spread among my foreign 
acquaintances, Czech, Jew, or German. . 

ELSA ORRIN. 

44, Schlangenbad str 44, 

Teplitz-Schénan, C.S.R. 


Money for Jam 
DEAR MADAM,— 


I will regularly read your Saturday Review, which I 
recently read for the first time. I like intensely its plain 


outspoken candour. I am a life-long upholder of Conser- 
vative principles, and I think Mr. Baldwin is not. 
He has been inoculated with the MacDonald Socialist 


‘ virus plus a semi-Liberal one. Mr. Baldwin has been 


telling us for years past how he has tired of political 
office. Why does he not act on it ? 

He is now busily engaged in getting all Cabinet 
Ministers’ salaries raised (hang all other affairs of the 
unemployed, etc., etc.), when many such salaries should 
be reduced and other Cabinet Ministers “‘ fired ’”’ for 
indolence and lack of judgment. 

K. O. Gripes. 

Theydon, Wigston Road, 

Oadby, Leicester. 


The Proof of the Pudding 
DEAR LaDy Hovuston,— 

I have just commenced reading your paper, and will 
now always do so. I am afraid nothing can be expected 
from the present Government whose members shake 
hands with those who openly abuse the Creator, and from 


‘a Government that permits foreign Jews to insult 


Christianity in every way. 

Jews crucified Christ, and so the Jews, at the head of 
every Government Department in Russia, mean to abolish 
Christianity in every nation if they can. 

EDGAR KEYSER. 

118, Highlever Road, W.10. 


Be Friends With Our Friends 
DEAR MADAM,— 


I was advised by a friend in the South of France to bu 
the Saturday Review, and now I can assure you I will 
never fail to get one every week. 

Your articles are marvellous. Every word that is 
written I know to be so true. If only the fools who sym- 
pathise with the Reds would take the trouble to find out 
the truth abont them! 

Tt and most of my family lost practically everything 
owing to the Russian Revolution. Your article on the 
Ogpu Terror I know to be so true. 

Let us in this country take the friendship of Italy and 
Germany. It is only that way we can drive out Com- 
munism from Europe. 

It is such a magazine as yours that will help every- 
body. 

COMTESSE VON PODLEWSKA. 

54, St. Georges Park Avenue, 

Westcliff, Essex. 


Air Ministry versus Admiralty 


MADAM,— 


A pretty little quarrel is going on between the above 
Departments as to which of them is to control the Fleet 
Air Arm. In other words, are we to have dual control, 
or are we not? 

Is it too much to hope that this matter will be decided 
before another war is on us? The defence of this 
Country is of paramount importance; if, when an 
emergency arises, the Air Ministry is to go cap in hand 
to the Admiralty for more aircraft and these are not 
forthcoming, our day of reckoning may well be at hand. 


R. D. Beitu, Lieut.-Col. 
101, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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THIN 


Fooling Those Who Fought 


XUM 


SIR,—The nation pays tribute to the memory of the 
dead with clock-like regularity each November on the 
llth day and at the eleventh hour. 

Our dead heroes deserve our Remembrance, but as one 
who survived the awful carnage, I think we too, should 
be remembered by a grateful country and more especially 
by a Government, of whatever political creed. 

The British Government, while the country was in 
danger from 1914-1918, made definite promises to those 


who went forth to war; these promises have not been 
fulfilled ! 


As one who served in the South African and the late 
war, enlisting as a volunteer soldier, and sticking both 
campaigns as a front line soldier, gassed, wounded, etc., 
I returned home to find no jobs to be had, with a wife 
and six children to support. Eventually the Labour 
Exchange gave me a Green Card to report to one of the 
Government Departments to try my luck. 

I was successful in obtaining a job at the sum of 
£2 5s. per week to support my home, when the prices 
were 240 per cent. above the 1914 scale. 

By sheer merit I got semi-established, and latterly, 
established, and at present I have 17 years’ service, but 
only 6} years’ service counts towards my pension, and 
at the age of 60, I will have to go, on the princely sum 
of 8s. 6d. per week. 

What will be my views on democracy, on the day when 
I leave, to face the world again at 60 on such a princely 
sum ? 

Poorer than Dustmen 


In 1932 when Ramsay MacDonald was in power, the 
“ Conchy,’’ who preferred prison during the country’s 
dark days, was “‘ forgiven,’ and all the time spent in 
prison was allowed to count for pension, and he was fully 
restored to the fold, and to-day is better off than the 
man who “ did his bit.” 


The ex-Servicemen in Government departments to-day 
are being segregated into a class known as the “‘S’ 
Class.”” They are worse off than the Council dustmen, 
and black is their outlook indeed. 


I speak as one who has been through all the trials of 
an ‘‘S”’ Class employé. Is it any wonder then, that 
recruiting is so bad? There are thousands of potential 
recruiting sergeants in Government departments to-day, 
who have sons of military age. 

Are they to advise their offspring to be ‘‘Conchies’”’ and 
trust that another Ramsay MacDonald will arise after 
the next war and pardon all their offences ? 


ROUKEN GLEN. 
Weston-Super-Mare. 


Shall We Fight for Cads ? 


SIR,—It is to be hoped that our leading Politicians 
will let the remarks passed by the Duce in his recent 
speech in Milan referring to the well-known phrase 
“ Collective Security ’’ and also the League of Nations 
sink in, especially so in the case of our one and only 
“Winston”? who, judging from the tone of his 
orations which he has recently delivered to his consti- 
tuents, is qualifying for Cabinet rank once again under 
the banner of the present Prime Minister. 

I noted particularly that he advocated closer relations 
with France which is at the moment utterly undermined 
with Communism and corruption. France is allied with 
a Government whose speciality is bumping off one 
another in a most unpleasant fashion! Could we picture 
Great Britain fighting alongside a Nation with such 
ideals ?—‘‘ I don’t think.” 

In conclusion let those who leve England and who are 


proud of its past history pray that (i) our beloved 
country may be delivered from the constant menace of 
Socialism and Communism; (ii) that the Bishops may 
be restrained from airing their views on Foreign Politics 
which they are so colossally ignorant of—no foreign 
English Chaplain that I have encountered ever spoke 
any language except his own; (iii) that we may be 
delivered from our Socialistic B.B.C. 
ERNEST PLATT. 
Vice-President Union of Friends of Italy. 
Villa Pré Martine, Alassio. 


Ten Million Pounds 


SIR,—The ‘‘ Arcos specialists,’? ordered back in 1934, 
are now installed in Bush House, Aldwych; suave, well 
groomed gentlemen, ‘“‘ keen as mustard,’’ with all the 
intricacies of this country’s finance and commerce at 
their finger ends. 

London and provincial houses would greatly like to 
know what is to be got in return for the ten million 
pounds Credit given these people at the end of July. 
Unfortunately,”? they are told, ‘“‘ no definite announce- 
ment can yet be made.’’ Some things are known, others 
may be inferred. We wait to see. 

Timber is a staple import of this country. Long 
before the Great War, Baltic shippers were keen competi- 
tors for the trade. But their competition, if keen, was 
clean and not like that of the Soviet Union, as many a 
British skipper who has visited their loading ports could 
testify—if he dared. In 1933, England’s imports of 
Russian timber amounted to 730,195 tons; in 1934, the 
last year for which figures are available, this was 
increased to 976,216 tons, to secure which, and a fine- 
cut proportion of freightage, we strain the loyalty of a 
very loyal Dominion, half of the continent of North 
America, although Soviet purchases from us during those 
years were far less than those she made in Germany and 
the U.S.A.—the very countries that had the ‘‘ guts ”’ to 
flout the Moscow gang. 

Our country is paying for its supineness. In India, 
Egypt, Palestine, sedition raises its ugly head, and 
costly tribal wars, attrition abroad and unchecked 
treachery at home, combine to reduce us to the impotence 
which (it is hoped) will be ours when, shorn of 
dependencies and friends, we have to face, ourselves dis- 
armed, half the world in arms. 


“ QuousQuE TANDEM.”’ 
North Somerset. 


Corrupting Our Youth 


SIR,—It is the duty of every man and woman to fight 
strenuously against the arch-enemy of purity. No 
quarter must be given to the insidious methods by which 
the anti-Christian, anti-social demon, strives to inject 
its poison into the minds of careless citizens—and above 
all, the minds of the young. 

The indifference of so many people who have the 
ability to work for fine living is a disgrace to a nation 
which has always stood in the forefront for purity and 
manliness. 

So many channels are used by the Bolshevists to incul- 
cate their hateful propaganda—via Socialism, Commun- 
ism, and the careful cultivation of Atheism in the minds 
of the young—that it is imperative for everyone who has 
the interests of humanity at heart to work increasingly 
by speech or by writing, to give the lie direct to the 
vile insinuations made by the womnld-be destroyers of 
civilisation. 

STUDENT.”’ 

Bideford, Devon, 
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Spanish Loot 
DEAR LaDy Hovuston,— 

Recently the daily papers published the interesting 
information that all the Spanish Government “ funds ” 
had been sent to France for safe keeping in view of the 
anti-Red advance. The ‘ funds ”’ here refer, no doubt, 
to unused Russian propaganda and war subsidies on their 
way back to Moscow or its next sphere of activity. A 
large proportion of it must also consist of LOOT, pure 
and simple, church plate and art treasures removed ‘“‘ to 
safety ’’ from desecrated churches, and the valuables of 
murdered anti-Reds. 

Presumably when the heroic proletarian leaders flee to 
France, leaving behind their dupes to stand the racket, 
they will, like the Lion of Judah, be far from destitute. 
Their operations have been on such a vast scale and so 
skilfully carried out that the exploits of the notorious 
gang boss, Al Capone, sink into oblivion. 

London, S.W.1. 


G. C. STARR. 
The King Insulted 


DEAR MapAamM,— 
I see that, under the new Bill now being prepared in 
Parliament, it will be illegal for political parties to wear 
uniform, take part in physical exercises, or demonstrate 
without first informing the police. As to the latter, the 
police have for at least the past year, had all demon- 
strations reported to them prior to their taking place. 

Now I should like to bring a certain point before the 
public’s notice, also to our stay at home politicians. 
Last Sunday, the 8th November, a Communist—cum 
Socialist, cum Hooligan—demonstration was held in 
Hyde Park. I happened to arrive at Marble Arch Gate 
just as they were leaving and was held up by the police 
among the scum lining the route. If anything should be 
banned it is the slogans shrieked by these Red fanatics, 
for amongst the bawling of the International, were yells 
of ‘‘ put the Royal Family on the Means Test,” and other 
insulting remarks, the ringleader being a woman of some 
45 years of age who stood right behind a line of police, 
who heard but took absolutely no notice. 

Yet it seems people who are loyal to their King and 
Country are to be suppressed. May I suggest to those 
about to take away what they term the liberty of the 
democratic Briton, that they introduce into the Bill a 
clause making heavy penalties for all remarks against the 
Royal Family ; also that the police must arrest any such 
person speaking against the throne, when asked to do 
so by a loyal fellow member of the British public in a 
public place. A. BEATTY. 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Worn-Out Horses 
DEAR LADY HousTton,— 

Very many thanks for the vivid article of ‘‘ Dan 
Russell”? in defence of worn-out horses exported to 
Belgium. The President of the S.P.C.A., here in 
Brussels, has been sent a copy of the Review with that 
article, and has promised to make the most careful inves- 
tigation. 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
England should take a lesson from Spain. 


Though 
Communism is camouflaged in this country, if it were 
to gain power here it would be Spain over again. 


73, Belgrave Road, S.W.1. M. R. HOPKINSON. 


* * 
* 


The present generation of young men are as loyal as 
their fathers were in 1914, but when they see ex-Service- 
men trying to live on pensions of from 5s. 2d. to 10s. a 
week, it makes them shy of joining up. 

Dublin. P. AYLMER. 
* * 

Our present system of Government is based on Party, 
and no Member of Parliament has ever challenged the 
leadership of his party and dared all for British interests. 

Hemel Hempstead. S. BRucE-SMITH. 

* * 
* 

The Government can play an important part in 
assisting the coal industry by reversing their policy of 
granting financial aid to the destruction of coal burning 
ships and the building of a lesser number of oil burners. 

24, Essex Street, W.C.2. BERNARD ACWORTH. 

* * 
* 

Many of our former Army horses were sold to peasants 
abroad for a few pounds, who underfeed them and keep 
them in appalling conditions. 


Beckenham, Kent. Amy KNIGHT. 


VAT 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


May I add that frequently on arrival here these unfor- 
tunate animals are considered able to give a few more 
years of service. Harnessed to clumsy vehicles, they 
drag them wearily over the cobble-stones to which they 
are so little used, until they drop. 

While conditions for the exportation of these poor 
animals has been improved and is not so appalling as 
formerly, an immense service would be rendered these 
noble and most faithful friends of man if an Act of 
Parliament could be passed forbidding their exportation 
alive, sparing them that last terrifying night and the not 
infrequent rough crossing. Let them be humanely 
slaughtered in conditions that are neither terrifying nor 
a in their own country by those they have served so 
well. 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED’): 
IN SOOTLAND SINCE 
HELEN T. VINNING. 


47, Avenue de la Renaissance, an 
Brussels, Belgium. 
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SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens. . 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, —Albert 
Hotel. Bed., Rec., 2._ Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, — Aviemore 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 
gns. to 10 gns. Goll, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's. Head _ Hotel, 

Market Square. Bed., 24; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 4 gns. W.E., £2/7/6. Garden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


ELFAST.—Kensington Hotel. Bed., 76; 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., ‘2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H & C. 
Fuily licensed. Billiards. Very Mod. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed. 20; Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS - ON - WINDERMERE.— 
=~ Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 
7 gns olf, 14 miles. Yachting, fishing. 


~ Berkshire.—Station Hotel. 
7; Ree. Pens., from 3} to 


gns. Rei, Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


SUSSEX..—Sixty-six Hotel. 

Bed., 33; Rec., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E., from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W. E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec. 3. Pens., 4 gns. to 

5 ens. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


Bric ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk — Angel 

Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 2. Pens., 5 fn 
E., 2 gns. Lun., 3/6; “Din., 5/6. Golf, 
racing. 


ALLENDER, — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens., from 

. gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
ennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, me. 
Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 mi nr 

boating, tennis. 


— Park Hotel, 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Breakfast), Golf” 


ba Inn, High Street. 
Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, "bathing 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel Maer- 
clochey. Pens., £2/10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
in., 2/6. Golf 12 miles away. 


Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 

Hotel. Bed., 10; 3. Pens., 

£3/10/-.. W.E., 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, 
fishing, bowls 


by! ENGLISH LAKES. — The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5/10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL.—Sea View. 
Bed., 9; Annexe, 5. Pens., from 3} 
gns. W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon).— 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 12/6 
day. Golf: 3 miles. ishing, 
unting, tennis. 


DONDEE. the Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 


LY, Combe, —The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 
5. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2/15/-. 
Len., 3, 6; Din., 5/-. oating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The Manor 

House Hotel. Budock Vean. 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Golf, 
boating, fishing,. tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; Rec., 
6. Pens., from £3/5/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW,  C.2. — Grand Hotel, 

Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. "Bed. 
llu. Pens., 6 gn 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per roun 


REAT MALVERN op 

Royal Foley Hotel. Bed. 3. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E.. ii. to “i716 
per day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, wling. 


AMILTON, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E., 25/-. Gait. tennis, bowls. 
Tel.; 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; 

W.E., ‘47/6. "Tennis, golf. 
ERNE BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns.; overlook- 

ing sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
: ec., 3. ens., gn 

13/6 ‘per day. Tennis, golf. Sabine. boating, 

bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


Labes. .—The Keswick 


100; Ree., 5. Pens., 
5 gns.; gns. salen W.E., fr. 15/- per 
day. Golf. tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH. — The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., 
R.A.C., and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


tos AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Hotel. 
"Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 


golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel. : Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE HOTEL, 189, Queen's Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 2 and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from 34 gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1 Tel.: Ter. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2/10/-.. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 and 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens., 
3} to 44 gns. Table tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt, St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. Two ws. Leicester Square 
Tube. 250 bedrooms, H. & C. water. Room, 
bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 

Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens., 

W.E., £1/16/6. Lun., 3/6; 
in., 4/6. 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfield 

Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 ens. 

to £6/16/6. WE., 36/- to 45/-. Golf, 
fishing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 

ns. W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-, Iin., 
5/6. Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, daremg. 


N ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6: c., 2. Lens., 
£2/10/-. W.E., £1/7/-. Golf, bathing. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central 
Exchange Hotel, Grey Street. Bed., 
70; Rec., 9 ens., £4. .E., 36/-. Goif, 


fishing, bathing. 


OTTERBURN HALL HOTEL.—Bed., 44; 
. 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., irom 
45/-. 5 hard cours. Golf on estate, iishing. 


EWTON STEWART, 

Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., Rec., 
5. Pens., £3/10/- to £4. Golf, Rae bath: 
ing, bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, 10.W. — 
Undercliff Howl, Bed., 17; Rec. 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £2/5/-. Golf, 

bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, — The Hotel. 
Pens., gus. -E., er 
Lun., 4/6; Tea 1/9; Din., 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe yak. 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 4 gns; from 5 to 7 ‘gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, mane. —Station Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., 4. Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-: 


Garden. 
BTERBOROUGE. — Saracen’s Head 
Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} gns. 


30/-; rit Din., 3/6. Tennis, 
fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. _-Pens., 

—, £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
ennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey — Star & Garter 
Hotel. —England’ s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4/7/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

Rec., 5. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., 37/6. 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. ‘Phone: 399. 


ALOP. — Hotel, Mor- 
timer. Pens., 84/-. 


CARBOROUGH, sate, — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3/12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., Rec., 5. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
— billiards, tennis, dancing. 


.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 
55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 
W.E., inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 


golf. 


OUTH UIST, Outer Hebrides. —Lechboie- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7. Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests; 
fishing, «aNd, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, 16; 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3/6/-. Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/6: 
Supp. acc. to requirements. Dn., golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, Hants. — Grosvenor 
Hotel. “Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed 
14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8/6; double, 
14/-. Goif, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, _ Wigtownshire. — gg 
Head Hotel, Hanover Street. 
Pens., £3/10/- ‘Ww. .E., 12/6 per day. age 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
Promenade. Excellent position. 
weaaaee inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens., from 

5 to 6} gns. Winter 3 gens. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed. 200; 

Rec., 3... Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash courts, minia- 
putting course. 
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COURT Hotel. Sea Front. Bed., 
6. Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
4 — ow. E., from 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 
yachting, ‘fishing. 


IRGINIA Surrey.—Glenridge 

Hotel. Bed., 18; Rec., 3 and Bar. Pens., 
£4/15/6. W.E.. £1/17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


ALTON - ON -NAZE, — Hotel Porto 
Bello, Walton-on-Naze. English cater- 
ing, comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — Lord Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 44 gns, 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, it miles. Tennis. 


Wwe — Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E., £2/8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Purade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 
W.E., 25/-. Lun., ‘from 3/6; ‘Din., from 4/6. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all toors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3/10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week; fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. ele- 
phone: 434711. 


Bra (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 

OTEL, First Avenue. Overlookin 
sea and lawns. Comfortable residential hotel. 
LIF Central Heating, etc. Vita Sun 
Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special residen- 
tial terms. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Cresceut, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply Prop., L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downe view. Pens., 

4 gns. each, per week, full board. Golf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


otel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
£3/10/-. W-.E., 30/-.’ Golf, bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Golf, fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold, Tours and a amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel. : 2578. 


Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3/13/6; 
1/15/-. Lun., 8/-; Din., Golf, 


AWLISH, 8. Devon. — Sea View Uotel. 
Ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire 
Hotel, Wilmington Square. Bed., 
Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E. from 10/6 per Hg 
Golf, tennis. inter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 
4 Cpimecsien Place. Pens., from 4 gns. 


Golf Fishing and Tennis in neigh- 


VYALMOUTH, 8S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 

Falmouth Bay. Illustrated handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. *Phone: 141. 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road. 
Rec Pens., from’ 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. to ac 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 
dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. <1 

Rec., Pens., 3 to gns.; W.E., 
to'30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Links, Wim- 

8 borne Road. Wee: 10 eu 
ns. to 4 gns.; W.E., 
Gall, 4/- per day (6/- Aug.-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire House 
Hotel. Est. years. Eee. light. 
Central Heating. No extras. Tel.: 3341 


OLKESTONE. The ORANGE HOUSE 

Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excel- 
“Not large but grerzthing of 
the best.’’—3-4 Winter, 2 rop., 
Miss Sykes of t Olio Cookery Book 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 
vate Hotel. e 5. _Pens., 3 to 
Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-, 

Galt 3 mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. C. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone: 596. 


ASTINGS. — Albany Hotel. Best posi- 
tion front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, . 


LFRACOMBE. — The Osborne Private 

Hotel, Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 

Fal 4 44 gns. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, 
wis. 


Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


DILKUSA. — Grand Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 Bed., all with H. & C. Five 
large lounges. Dancing, Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, Promenade, facing sea. 
Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} to 
5 gens. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS. PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel: 

693, Every comfort. Unies super- 
vision of proprietress, Mrs. Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton 

4 Hotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed. 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, “hall 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Metal. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens. 
to 4) W.F.. 1/8 per 
Golf, ala, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, —_ 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 
Lun., 2,6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


Ls — Grand Hotel, St. Mary St. 
Rec., 5. Pens., £3/10/-. Lun., 
2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


LANGOLLEN, — Grapes Hotel. Stay 
here tor Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — 

Hotel, Acharesie. anu ec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E 10/-; 3/6; 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf, bathing. 


ONDON. — (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

London. W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
8 to 4 gns. Lun., 26; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2% to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS 
minster, S.W.1. ‘Phone: Vic. 
Bed., 900 ; Rec., 2. 15/-. 
Pens., 5 gns to 8 gus. . 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, 
Row. W.C.1., near British Museum 

ms. Room, Bath and Table. ‘a'Hote 
8/6. 


CORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1. Near Euston and King's Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, Bath 
and Tuble d’ Hote Breakfast, &/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 

otel, De Vere Gardens, we Bed., 270; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 
day. Social Club. Squash rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.1l. Bed., 3 
Rec., 8. Pens., 24 to 3} gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


Hotel, 7, Lidlington Place, 
N.W T.: Mus q ens., 3 ons. 
Tea, Dinner, 2/6. Garden 


MANOR HOTEL, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2. Bed. 
from 3} gns. single, ue. double. 
Garden. Billiards. 


NORFOLK_ RESIDENTIAL Hotel, Fg 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. 
2801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, 8.E.26, 

2. Pens., from 3 gns. W.E., 
Golf, within 10 mins, 

“Ballroom. Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE HOTEL, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8. ae, 80; Rec., 3. Pens.,, 
from 3} gns. W.E., - 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE HOTEL, 4, Pen- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. Bed., 20; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE Hotel, ask Cres- 
cent, Kensington Park Road, W.1 Ph hone: 

ark 1168. Bed. ., 30; Rec., 3. Fea, from 
2} gns.; 4 gns. double. Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEer HOUSE, 55, 
Beisiss Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.: Prim. 
» 10; Rec., 1. Pens., from 3 gns, 


Tennis. 
dens, S.W.5. Pens., from 2} gns, 


single, 5 gns. Billiards. 


WEST CENTRAL BOTEL, Southampton 
w, W.C.1. Tel.: Mus 00. Bed., 155; 
Rec., 5. en 4 gns.; Sas. 2/6; Din., 3/6, 


WOODHALL Hotel. College Road, Dul- 
wich, S.K.21 ed., 14; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 
gens. Lun., "3/6: Din., 3/6. Golf, 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 


YNTON, N. Devon. — Waterloo House. 

Private Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 3. 
Pens., 2 gns. to £2/10/-. Golf, 2 miles. Put- 
ting green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated, 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Hillside 

vate Cottage Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; W.E., 25/-. Lun., 3/ 6; 
Tea, i/6; 4/6. ‘Golf, riding, tennis. 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
55-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond 906. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden. 


THE OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road. 
ed., 30; Kec., 3. Pens., £2/12/6; W.E., 
£1/7/6. ‘Golf, bowls, tennis, ‘cricket, 
billiards. 


.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec 
Pens., 3} gns.; W.E. £1/17/6. 


‘Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 


DHILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall. — Riviere 
otel. Near sea; golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Kecommended A.A. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera Private 


Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed. ai! 
Rec., 5. Pens., from £3/17) 6; W.E Sat. 
to Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


Hotel. Pens., 4 to 7 -W.E., 42/- 
to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, “ty. per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, 10.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3.. Pens., 

from 34 gns. to 6 gns.; 12/- to 15/- 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon, Hotel, 
Clarence Parade.  Bed., 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per r 4 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect 17% Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., Pens., 

3 to 34 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 
Golf, riding. 


—. Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. wr 25; 
3. Pens., 34 to 5 gns.; *30/- 
to “Tennis, golf, fishing, 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road. Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., i. ens., 
to 34 gns. Garden, tennis, go 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Bota Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23, Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 3 gns. 
W.E., from’ 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, 
fishing. 


1G, of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 
un., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU et ~~ relief.— 
Address Sentine House, Southampton 


iw, London, 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Commonwealth’s Election 
Problem 


From an Australian Correspondent 


i would be disastrous if an 

extremist Government, such as 
the notorious New South Wales 
Administration headed by Mr. J. T. 
Lang, came to power in the 
Australian Federal sphere within the 
next two or three years. 


Australians talk with justifiable 
pride of the almost magical recovery 
their country made from the severest 
ecunomic depression of modern times. 


That recovery was attributable not 
only to the magnificent natural 
resuurces of the Commonwealth, but 
also to the frugal housekeeping of a 
wise Government. 


Australia is now turning the corner, 
but it would be folly to suppose that 
the turning has been completely 
accomplished. It has only begun. 


Mr. Lang (or, rather, the school of 
political thought which he once led, 
for he is by no means the significant 
figure of a few years agu) could undo 
in a matter of months the paticnt 
work of five or six years. 


That he would undo it, there is no 
doubt. His past record is sulhcient 
guarantee of his propensity for 
working political and social mischief. 

For that reason, it is easy to wnder- 
stand the importance attached by the 
Government parties in the Federal 
House to the date of the General 
Election which must be held next 
year, 


I have recently been advised from 
Australia that a strong move is being 
made to hold the election § in 
February, instead of as late as 
September or October, both of which 
munths have been tentatively 
sugyested. 

By fixing February as the election 
mouth, the Government would be 
able to take advantage of the 
disorganisation which exists in the 
Labour rauks at present. 

Parenthetically, it may be 
remarked that this disorganisation is 
traceable largely to Mr. Lang, who 
seems to possess an amazing capacity 
fur disrupting any movement with 
which he is associated. 


The big problem confronting the 
Commonwealth Government the 
necessity for appointing a date which 
will not clash with that of the 
Coronation. 


Australia intends to send a strong 
Ministerial dele gation to England in 
May to express the homage of the 
Commonwealth to King Edward, and 
it is obvious that “ key ” Ministers 
cannot be absent from the electorate 
shortly before an election. 


For this reason, I learn, there is a 
growing weight of feeling in favour 
of an early general election which 
would permit the Federal House to 
be put in order before Cabinet Minis- 
ters pack their bags and catch their 
ship. 


There is also a contributory reason 
for favouring this arrangement. 
Probably never again in King 
Edward’s lifetime will so representa- 
tive a body of Dominions statesmen 
be gathered in London as at the time 
of the Coronation. 


While it would be undesirable if 
the Coronation were treated merely 
as a pivot for political discussions, 
the opportunity for Empire legisla- 
tors to meet, exchange views, discuss 
difficulties and “talk shop” gene- 
tally is too heaven-sent to be ignored. 


In the event of a House of Repre- 
sentatives election in September or 
October, the Australian Ministers 
would lose this chance, because they 
would be obliged to hurry home 
almost immediately the ceremony 
was over. 


A February election would obviate 
this need for haste, and make it 
possible for Australian Ministers to 
conduct conversations of the utmost 
Imperial significance while in London, 


It is only by such talks that the 
scattered units of our Empire may 
be knit more closely, and with this 
in mind the Australian elector is not 
likely to misconstrue the decision if 
the Government appoints an earlier 
election date than the calendar 
insists on. 


Strange People and 
Customs of West Africa 


(3) Veiled Tuaregs 
By Captain Mellor 


THE most mysterious and strange 

of all the people of the Sahara 
are the Veiled Tuaregs, who still 
to-day race actuss the desert on their 
white riding camels. 


A white Berber race of nomads, 
they fcr years resisted the advance of 
the French into the remote parts of 
the Sahara, fighting gallantly 
against hopeless odds. 


Considering it bad form to use a 
gun, their one idea to approach near 
enough to the enemy to use their 
swords and spears, the gallant 
Tuaregs time and again charged 
home on the French troops with 
amazing valour. 


But the “ arme blanche ” has little 
chance against the machine gun, and 


finally the Tuaregs, realising this, - 


gave up their slave raiding habits 
and began to live at peace with the 


French and the neighbouring African 
races. 


To-day they find difficulty in sup- 
porting themselves and their flocks 
and have displayed a tendency to 
migrate into more fertile lands. 


Thus quite a colony of them have 
settled at Kano, the great walled city 
in Northern Nigeria, and many 
others enter this british Protectorate, 
during the ground nut season, bring- 
ing their swaying camel caravans 
down to the rail-head. 

I have seen many of them. Fair 
skinned men whose slender figures 
show steel-like strength, they dress 
in indigo blue robes, and carry cross 
hilted swords, steel lances and some- 
times great shields. 

One thing they have in common— 
they are all veiled. No one knows 
the origin of this, and one would 
have thought the custom originated 
through the necessity of some protec- 
tion for the face against the desert 
sand. 


There seems to be some deeper 
tribal significance however, fur the 
Buzus, the seris of the Tuareys, do 
not veil at all, while the noble 
Tuareg who first assumes the veil on 
reaching manhood, maintains this 
practice ever alterwards and is said 
hut tu uncover even in the presence 
of his wile. 


Certainly their appearance is curi- 
ous aud romantic enough as the 
head dress covers the face down to 
the eyebrows, and the litham or veil, 
conceals the chin, mouth and lower 
part of the nose. 


It is interesting to speculate what 
the fate of these people will be in the 
future. Like the Kajput in India, 
they are far too aristocratic to take 
kindly to any form of work or 
manual labour, and now that slave 
raiding and such-like uccupatiuns are 
forbidden, and fewer and fewer camel 
caravans come down out of the 
desert, it is difficult to see how they 
cau survive. 

To-day the motor has penetrated 
even to the most inaccessible parts of 
Africa, and speedy lorries have to a 
large extent taken the place of the 
camel. 


Civilisation advances and this is 
all to the good since British rule, 
wise and patient, has swept away 
many terrible evils, but at the same 
time it cannot be denied that much 
that is interesting and picturesque 
vanishes with the coming of the 
motor and the railway line. 


Anyone who has met these people 
cannot fail to admire their admirable 
qualities embracing as they do 
frugality, honesty, bravery and grati- 
tude for any trifling service rendered, 
so that it is to be hoped that these 
nomad knights of Africa will in spite 
of everything continue to flourish. 
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MELVILLE & BATHURST ISLANDS 


WITH COBOURG PENINSULA. 


Re-drawn From Journo! of Royal Geographical Society, 1834. 


FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Earliest Settlements in 
Northern Australia—IlI 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


THE first settlement upon the 
savage and desolate coast ol 
Northern Australia was established 
on Melville Island in 1824 in order to 
forestall Dutch competition. 


There were no valuable articles of 
trade to be obtained from the interior 
and the harbour was too far removed 
from any shipping route to be a port 
of call. 


But upon some of the neighbouring 
coasts there was to be found a very 
valuable article of commerce known 
as ‘‘ trepang.’’ 


This came from the flesh of the sea- 
slug and other marine animals, and 
under the name of béche-de-mer it 
commanded a high price throughout 
the Pacific islands and in the markets 
of China where it was esteemed as a 
tasty delicacy. 


It was known that to take the 
trepang fleets of Malay vessels came 
every year to the coast and it was to 
command this traffic and through the 
Malay fishermen to open up com- 
merce with the islands of the Archi- 
pelago that the Melville Island post 
was established. 


Unfortunately, however, its site 
was badly chosen for the Malays 
never came into its waters, and its 
beautiful site proved very unhealthy 
because of the malarial mangrove 
swamps that lay near by. 


The little force of soldiers who had 
been its sole inhabitants were with- 
drawn in 1829, and attention was 
concentrated instead on a new settle- 
ment that had been started further 
east in 1827 on Raffles Bay. . 


The site of the new post was better 
than that of the old, for it lay open 
to the ocean breezes and actually lay 


upon the route of the Malay fishing 
voyages. 

But again the enterprise was ill- 
fated. The commander of the detach- 
ment of soldiers which was sent from 
Sydney to occupy the Bay detested 
his removal from the pleasant condi- 
tions of New South Wales to a 
tropical outpost and he sent back 
most gloomy reports advising the 
abandonment of the plan. 


On his recall his successor in the 
command entered into friendly 
relations with his Malay visitors and 
tried to persuade them to settle 
round Raffles Bay and carry on the 
fishing and trading from thence 
instead of returning home to the 
islands every season. 


His schemes gave every promise of 
success when orders came from 
Sydney that the post was to be 
abandoned. 


The reports from Melville Island 
and from the first commander at 
Raffles Bay had been so depressing 
that the Colonial Office determined 
to cut its losses and withdraw 
entirely. 


Thus by 1829 the whole project was 
brought to an end and North Australia 
was left to its pristine desolation. 


The idea was not entirely for- 
gotten, however, and in 1836 it was 
revived by a projector, George 
Windsor Earl, who had traded at 
Singapore and believed that North 
Australia might compete with 
Batavia as an entrepét for the China 
trade. 


Earl secured the assistance of Sir 
John Barrow of the Admiralty, the 
influential founder of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


This time it was to be no merely 
military post that was established, 
but a regular settlement of emigrants 
and a definite site was chosen at Port 
Essington where British ships pass- 
ing through Torres Straits might 
find a harbour of refuge from the 
dangers of those uncharted and rocky 
seas. 


Many shipwrecks had occurred 
and passengers and crews on their 


way home from Australia or going 
out to China had suffered terrible 
hardships owing to their remoteness 
from any civilised port. 


The project was looked upon with 
favour at the Colonial Office by Lord 
Glenelg, and in 1838 an actual settle- 
ment was begun at Port Essington. 


Attempts were not confined to the 
coast, but effort was made to explore 
the interior and come into contact 
with the wild and primitive tribes of 
Australian blacks who inhabited it. 


The history of the enterprise was 
less painful than that of Melville 
Island, for the settlement was bigger, 
the climate was healthier and there 
were frequent calls from ships on 
their way to or from Brisbane (or 
Moreton Bay, as it was then called) 
through the more frequented Torres 
Straits. 


But in the long run Port Essington 
suffered the same fate as Melville 
Island. 


Suggestions had been made for 
opening up an overland route to it 
from Sydney as early as 1843 to begin 
a quicker route to England, but they 
came to nothing for the interior was 
still entirely unexplored. 


The settlement caused a drain 
upon imperial funds, and by 1849 the 
Colonial Office found it impossible to 
get money from the Treasury and 
had to refuse any responsibilities 
that did not show an immediate 
return. 


Every possible economy was 
insisted on, and so Port Essington 
had to go. 


It showed the likelihood of success, 
but that could only be achieved in 
the long run and the Treasury would 
not wait. 


The enterprise was closed down in 
1849 and it was not until Stuart had 
explored the overland route from the 
south and starting from Adelaide had 
come to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean that South Australia took up 
the project again. Thus the modern 
history of North Australia begins in 
1863. 
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Canadian News 
(THERE was once a phrase which 

rang in the ears of adventurous 
British youth—‘ Go West, young 
man.” Before the industrial slump 
the call was effective and many 
British youngsters went out to 
Canada to make new homes and carve 
new careers. 


~ Now it seems they are listening to 
yet another call—‘‘ Go North, young 
man.’’ At all events, whereas the 
population of the three Prairie 
Provinces as a whole has grown in 
the past five years by 2.5 per cent., 
that of the six electoral districts 
covering the northernmost areas of 
the provinces has risen from 237,000 
to 283,000, a gain of nearly 17 per 
cent. 

The three main reasons for this 
northernward migration are the 
taking up of new farming lands and 
the evolution of new types of grain, 
the development of mining fields, 
business developed by the Hudson 
Bay Company and the development 
of the northern ocean port of 
Churchill. 

As fresh mining areas are opened 
up following intensive prospecting 
by Government officials, during the 
past two or three vears, so this 
northern movement will undoubtedly 
develop. 


* 


Is Canada the most sporting 
nation in the world? She can 
certainly lay a solid claim to this 
distinction. There are few of her 
more energetic youths who cannot 
skate or play ice hockey. All the 
more familiar games have a 
Dominion-wide popularity, and the 
Canadian teams acquit themselves 
well at all the International Sports 
meetings. 

A still more eloquent indication of 
the preva'ence of the spo:ting instinct 
is the fact that Canada last year 
produced new sports goods to the 
tune of over £800,000, besides 
importing equipment to the value of 
£600,000, mainly from the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


* * * 


Evidence of the increasing 
popularity of British Columbia woods 
in the British market is furnished by 
the latest returns for the first nine 
months of the current year. 

Shipments from British Columbia 
to the United Kingdom _ total 
424,604,986 ft. B.M., as compared 
with 313,811,976 for the same period 
a year ago, an increase of nearly 
110,000,000 ft. B.M. 


There is a great story to be told 
concerning Canada’s labours in the 
unchartered North. She realises the 
economic importance of these 
unknown lands; air bases are being 
established which one day may 
operate services across the roof of 
the world; town-ships linked to the 
South by wireless are springing into 
being, and patrols find their way here 
and there through empty seas to tap 
and test the resources of the shores. 


There is a race between the nations 
for the mastery of the Arctic. On the 
outcome of the race much will depend, 
for it is over these regions that the 
shortest cut lies between the Old 
World and the New. 


Southern Rhodesian 


News 


A RHODESIAN magistrate has 
sentenced Malita, a simeller- 

out-of-witches,” to a £10 fine or a 

stay in prison for three months. 

It appears that Simon, the head 
** boy ’”’ on a Tobacco farm in South- 
ern Rhodesia, had a bad leg and sus- 
pected black magic. Subsequently, 
Malita, a native woman, was taken to 
court and accused of attributing 
Simon’s bad leg to the witchcraft of 
another woman called Katiwe. 

Malita had said to a native, in the 
presence of his companiuns, ‘‘Katiwe 
is a witch. I saw her pick up earth 
from Simon’s footprint and with that 
she bewitched Simon.” 

Simon had also been told by Malita 
that his leg did not get better 
because Katiwe had picked up earth 
he had trodden on. 
this to be true and, being worried, 
complained to the authorities. Hence 
the court case and the sentence 
charged under the Witchcraft Sup- 
pression Act. 

* 


The African natives’ love of finery 
is proverbial and those of Southern 
Rhodesia are no exception. 

Keepers of native stores in that 
Colony are abreast of the times. 

There are now mannequins in 
“darkest Africa.” The storekeeper 
gets hold of two well-built young 
natives of the same size, and fits 
them out, exactly alike, in the latest 
snappy suitings, natty hats, yellow 
boots, malacca canes, and possibly 
sun glasses. These resplendent 
gentlemen then parade about 
together in a state of ecstasy, grace- 
fully waving their brilliant-coloured 
handkerchiefs and tenderly touching 
their unaccustomed ties and stiff 
collars. 

When approached in a_ proper 
spirit of humble admiration by their 
native friends they murmur that 
their suits were built by so-and-so. 
The next day, if business has 
resulted and their plumage has been 
returned not too much soiled, they 
are permitted to walk out in other 
summer suitings. Always they go 
in pairs and never do they wear the 
same suits twice. The old plumage 
goes back to the shelf if not sold out- 
of-hand to a buyer who puts it on 
behind a bush just off the road. 


* * * * 


Kumalo, the Matabele chieftain, 
who played the part of King Loben- 
gula in the Rhodes film, showed no 
sign of emotion, when he saw the 
full length film, for the first time, in 
Bulawayo. 

He was met near his kraal, sixty 
miles from the town, by car, and his 
son, accompanied him to the cinema. 

During the drive to Bulawayo he 
recalled his experiences in England. 


XUM 


Simon believed 


The voyage made him “ very, very 
sick ;”” the shock of finding so many 
white people in Lunun (‘‘ they were 
like sand ’’); an aeroplane ‘“ flip” 
which also made him sick; the thrill 
of seeing the late King; the King’s 
house—‘‘a real King’s home ”’— 
words could not describe it. 

He would not go to England again 
because he was sick on the water. 
Yes, he liked England. 

He did not know what the picture 
was about; nor did he know any- 
thing about Rhodes. They did not 
tell him what it was about—that was 
the white man’s business. 

He remembered his act, particu- 
larly the words “‘ Digi, Digi” (dig 
for gold). This amused him and he 
repeated the words of his screen 
shadow and laughed. 


On the Eve 
Growth of Communism in 
the Punjab 
THE latest Punjab Police 


Administration Report discloses 
several unpleasant features in the 
general situation in that important 
Indian Province, on the eve of the 
new era of provincial autonomy and 
Indian Federation. For example 


one reads :— 
inclination of political 
thought in the Punjab towards 


Communism, which had become very 
marked in 1934, developed and 
spread in spite of the fact that the 
main Communistic organisations had 
been declared unlawful under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

** Open activities in support of the 
Communist programme remained 
restricted, but underground activities 
continued unabated. 

secret arrival of trained 
workers from abroad led to an 
intensification of effort, the results of 
which might have been serious but 
for the fact that there was much 
dissipation of energy in friction and 
jealousy among the various Com- 
munist groups. 

‘* From time to time attempts have 
been made to unite these groups, and 
during 1935 well-known leaders from 
other parts of India visited the 
Punjab to assist in these attempts. 

“It is satisfactory to record that 
no terrorist outrage occurred during 
1936 and that prompt action under 
the Punjab Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act checked an effort in April 
and May by the remnants of the 
Punjab terrorist party to reorganise 
their forces. 

long as these disaffected 
elements remain in the province con- 
stant vigilance is required to prevent 
the revival of terrorism.” 


Communal Unrest 

‘““The approach of the new con- 
stitution, and with it the implement- 
ing of the Communal Award, 
exercised a profound influence on the 
trend of the political thought and 
activities of all communities in the 
province. 

“The result was a_ serious 
deterioration in communal relations 
which reached a climax in the 
Shahidgunj agitation in the height of 
the summer.’’ 


‘ 
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T has been suggested in these columns that the 
Treasury should take steps to curtail credit 
supplies before an inflationary boom in 
securities took charge of the situation and brought 
disaster as in the close of 1929. To judge from 
Mr. Baldwin’s extraordinary admissions in the 
House at the close of last week, however, the 
Government has other means of checking the rise 
in Stock Exchange securities. A few more 
speeches of such a nature may well affect actual 
business confidence, a far more important factor 
than security price movements. One thing 
emerges from all the confusion surrounding the 
Government’s rearmament programme and that is 
the extent to which the British iron and steel 
manufacturers are pressed to keep pace with 
demands. It must be borne in mind that many 
years’ work has to be compressed into as short a 
time as possible now that rearmament is really 
being taken seriously, and that such profits as are 
now accruing to the heavy trades will not 
indefinitely be maintained, but the iron and ste’ 
manufacturers, if not the engineering sections, 
must enjoy considerable prosperity for some time 
to come, particularly those companies which have 
taken advantage of the improvement to put their 
financial house in order. 


Baldwins’ Scheme 


Such a company is Baldwins, Ltd., who are now 
in the final stages of extinguishing heavy 
debenture debt. The company is proposing to 
create £1,500,000 of 4} per cent. preference shares, 
and the balance of the funds needed to pay off 
some £2,200,000 of debentures will be provided by 
the issue of ordinary capital. It is expected that 
an attractive conversion offer will be made to the 
holders of the debenture stocks which are not 
repayable until 1938, and the saving in prior 
charges will be over £80,000 per annum. 
Baldwins will then become an attractive proposi- 
tion, for though last year the company paid only 
74 per cent. ordinary dividend and the ordinary 
4s. stock units stand at 14s. G6d., the abolition of 
the debenture debt and the prospect of considerably 
higher returns on their shareholding in British 
Guest Keen Baldwins whose works, recently 
reorganised, are now in their full stride, give every 
hope of a vastly increased dividend for 1937, if not 
for this year. Baldwins have taken a conservative 
financial view and have used the trade improvement 
to put themseives in a sound position. It is almost 
too much to hope that other companies will copy 
their example. 


Checking the Rise in Stocks 


By Our City Editor 


Britain’s Imports Rise 
Mr. Runciman urged the iron and steel trade 
last week not to overlook the importance of 
retaining and improving overseas markets in the 


rush for home orders which were more profitable, 


but only the strongest of the firms can at present 
afford to take this long view. The Government is 
not giving any active support to the export trade 
when it places rearmament orders at home 
unconditionally. | Obviously in these days of 
planned industry an export bounty should be 
allotted from profits on safe home orders. Then 
perhaps the rush of business due to the terrible 
delay in rearming might be permanently beneficial. 
Meanwhile, Britain’s exports last month were up 
by £1,600,000, while imports rose by no less than 
£7,164,000 compared with October, 1935, and the 
visible adverse trade balance is already nearly 
£61,000,000 higher than for the corresponding 
period of 1935. This is argument enough that 
exports must be not only encouraged at all costs, 
but they should actually be forced upon the trades 
in this country which are doing big business. 


The Tin Situation 


It is anomalous that when the International ‘Tin 
Committee has only just emerged from a severe struggle 
to persuade Siam to make possible the renewal of 
production control, the quota for the current quarter of 
this year should have to be raised to 105 per cent. of 
standard tonnages. The latter, however, were based on 
1929, and even now the Malayan domestic quota is only 
raised to 76 per cent., so that the F.M.S. is still making 
big sacrifices in the name of Restriction. The fact is 
that only Malaya and the Dutch East Indies are capable 
of increasing production to any great extent, and it is 
only right that they should now benefit as they have 
borne the brunt of restriction. The U.S.A. as the largest 
consumer of the metal did not appreciate the sharp jump 
in the price to over £245 per ton, and the increased 
production may succeed in pegging the price back to 
about £220. At this level the Malayan producers can 
produce most profitably and such shares as Pahang, the 
price of which is now up to 25s. as against 16s. when last 
mentioned, are still well wotth locking away. Even at 
its present price the yield is 8 per cent. 


Outlook for Rubbers 


Rubber shares have been a quieter market, but the 
undertone is firm enongh and now is the time for 
intending holders to pick and choose, though it may be 
next Spring before the market takes a renewed upward 
swing. For the first six months of next year the quota 
is to be 70 per cent. and many are anticipating a further 
rise. With the commodity at over 83d. per Ib., however, 
most of the companies can pay substar.tial dividends 
with the price at this level even with the present 65 per 
cent. quota. Beaufort £1 shares at 15s. 74d. seem to have 
possibilities, for the company paid 2 per cent. last vear 
and is well supplied with cash. Rubber Plantations 
Trust have deservedly risen to 88s. 6d. 


NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE Co.,Ltd. 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £53,202,250 


& MERCANTILE 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Record Sales of Radio Sets 


The annual general mecting of Electric and Musical 
Industries, Limited, was held on the 18th imst., at 
Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. Alfred Clark (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: The net profit is smaller than last year. 
The directors, however, have again recommended a 10 
per cent. dividend on the Ordinary shares, after payment 
of the dividend on the Preference shares, but without a 
bonus of 24 per cent. as a year ago. 

The principal product of your company is the Radio 
Receiving Set, and during the year the number of sets 
sold by the companies was larger than that of the 
previous year, which had constituted a record. It is the 
lower selling prices of these sets which is responsible for 
the greater part of the decrease in profits. Last year 


_reference was made to the fact that the radio industry at 


home was over-expanded and that competition was 
expected to be keen. This, in effect, happened and 
became increasingly apparent as the year proceeded. 
While the output increased, the lower net prices which 
were realised from sales affected profits. 

Sales of radio-gramophones and records are down both 
in the number of units sold and in the amount realised, 
but 1 am glad to note that in the better class records, 
which are generally classified as ‘‘ Celebrity Records,” 
there has been a slight recent increase. Viewed over the 
period of the last few years, it would seem that this part 
of the record business has ceased to diminish and is now 
slowly, but consistently, increasing. 


Television Progress 


I imagine that uppermost in the minds of our share- 
holders is a desire to know of. our progress in television. 
Undoubtedly great public interest has been aroused by 
the recent demonstrations which began at Olympia in 
August and have been followed by the daily public trans- 
missions at present taking place. At the meeting last 
year you were informed that we were then busy on an 
order from the B.B.C. for the installation of a complete 
Marconi-E.M.I. system of transmission at Alexandra 
Palace—the new Television Broadcasting Station. That 
equipment has been delivered and installed. It has 
passed all the tests to which, under the contract for its 
supply, it was to be subjected. It also reached the 
standard required by our own engineers—a standard 
which you may rest assured is high—and we are proud 
of it as an example of our work. Since our last meeting 
we have had a further substantial order from the B.B.C. 
for a travelling transmission station equipped with our 
Emitron Cameras suitable for picking up direct scenes 
of both outdoor and indoor events. 

Shareholders are aware that in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Television Committee, the B.B.C. 
ordered the installation of two different systems, so that 
their engineers might judge both systems working under 
practical conditions. Daily broadcasting is now being 
carried on. We are well pleased with the results obtained 
by our system and I have no doubt shareholders will 
derive the keenest pleasure from any comparison which 
they may make. 

Our business in household appliances has now com- 
a its third year. Rapid strides were made from the 

eginning and the year now under review has shown an 
important increase over last year’s sales of the H.M.V. 
Refrigerators. Our engineers have recently developed 
an electric iron which is meeting with marked success. 
To these articles we have now added electric washing 
machines and electric ironers for the home laundry. 

At this season of the year we are always busier than 
at any other time with the manufacture and sale of radio 
receiving sets and radio-gramophones, and this year is 
no exception. We have in hand more orders than the 
factory can immediately cope with. 

The report was adopted. 


THEATRE NOTES 


“* The Children’s Hour” Gate Theatre 
By Lillian Hellman 


T is a thousand pities that this play cannot be 
seen by a wider audience, but since it touches 
on a subject which is for some reason rarely 

spoken of in public, the Censor is not likely to 
remove his ban. Let me say at once that ‘* The 
Children’s Hour,” in spite of its frankness, is no 
play for the prurient-minded : it is a fair and bold 
Statement containing not one single line or 
situation which might bring a blush to the cheeks 
of a vestal virgin, 

To a girls’ school run by two young women 
comes a child who is in every respect an imp of 
Satan. She blackmails her fellow-pupils, throws 
dummy fainting-fits at the slightest provocation 
and eventually invents a wildly fantastic story 
about the supposed relations which she alleges 
exist between the two schoolmistresses. Through 
the intervention of her grandmother, to whom she 
makes these allegations, the school is eventually 
closed down. The last act is almost too painful to 
describe. 

It is many years since I have seen a play so 
sincerely written and so beautifully acted. Miss 
Valerie Taylor and Miss Ursula Jeans as the joint 
proprietors of the school both give the perform- 
ances of their lives. I hate that over-worked 
adjective ‘‘ sensitive,’’ but there are times when it 
is the only possible word to use. Here, then, is 
sensitive acting. Miss Mary Merrall has never 
been better than she is as the old grandmother, 
strong and forceful in her affection for the worth- 
less child and pathetically appealing when she 
discovers her terrible mistake. 

Miss Mavis Edwards succeeds in making the 
child Mary at once hateful and compelling; a 
beautifully live performance. Miss Pamela 
Standish is equally life-like as a_blustering 
weakling. Mr. Leo Genn in the only male 
character is solid and sympathetic. 


“* Muted Strings” Daly’s Theatre 
By Arthur Watkyn 


I KNOW I ought to have liked this play, but I 

know I did not. » I am one of those unfortunate 
people who do not wish to see Beethoven on the 
stage, I have seen portraits of him, I know his 
music and I have built up for myself my own 
personal Beethoven. In consequence, even the 
greatest actor in the world will not give me what 
I am looking for. 

Had ‘* Muted Strings”’ been written about 
entirely fictitious characters it would not run a 
week. Because it is about Beethoven I suppose 
people will go to see it. It has no beginning, no 
middle, and certainly no ending, it merely stops 
going on. In any case Mr. Watkyn has missed 
the whole drama of Beethoven. The important 
thing is not that he went deaf, but that some of his 
greatest works were written after this calamity had 
befallen him. 

Mr. Kenneth Kent is an extremely sound actor, 
but the sooner he gets away from this pseudo- 
historical stuff the better for his reputation. 

C.S. 
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CINEMA 


“His Lordship” 


BY MARK FORREST 


HE new film at the New Gallery, His 
Lordship, is among other things an essay in 
double photography, the purpose of which, 

presumably, is to allow George Arliss to show that 

the gibes, which have been flung at his head from 
time to time about the monotony of his character 
acting, are unmerited. 


Here he plays one Richard and also his twin 
brother, Lord Duncaster; the former a likeable 
lounger, who spends his time in the Near East, 
possibly because the Far East is too far; the latter, 
no less a person than the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in this country. The chief differ- 
ences between these two brothers lie in their 
outlooks, their speech and their clothes. 


An Ordinary Achievement 


Needless to write, it is Lord Duncaster who is 
next door to an idiot, wears his clothes with 
infinite pains and delivers his opinions in the 
clipped tones of one who will listen to no argument. 
His brother, Richard, has a leaning for the lighter 
side of life which causes him to wear comfortable 
clothes, smoke cigarettes, encourage young love 
and pull his brother’s leg. Actually, however, 
the doubling of these two parts is no more than an 
ordinary achievement, and I am afraid that, if 
George Arliss is trying to get away from his own 
personality, he will have to attempt something a 
little more venturesome than His Lordship. 


Slender Plot 


The picture is founded on a play, which was 
produced in London a few years ago, called The 
Nelson Touch, and the main prop of the plot is so 
slender that the edifice remains standing only so 
long as one contemplates it through Nelson’s 
blind eye. There is no point in having twin 
brothers in a story unless one is going to be 
mistaken for the other, either out of malice afore- 
thought or by mischance; in this case there is 
plenty of malice aforethought, but the occasion of 


the deception is such that no amount of deceit can 


possibly overcome the difficulties of the situation. 


In fact, the impersonation takes place in the 
morning at the Foreign Office and the whole 
Cabinet is taken in. Whatever foolish things the 
present Cabinet may perpetrate, I hardly think it 
would be likely to mistake Mr. Eden’s twin brother 
for himself; especially if the policies of the two 
were diametrically opposed. 


There is little besides George Arliss in this 
innocuous little charade, but Jessie Winter gives a 
sympathetic performance as Lady Duncaster. 


BROADCASTING 


How The B.B.C. Treats 
Artists 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


FEW days ago I happened to meet a well- 

known broadcasting artist of my acquaint- 

ance, whose voice has not been heard over 
the air for some time. The story he told me is 
worth repeating. For three months on.end he was 
not offered a single engagement by the B.B.C., 
then suddenly he is snowed under with contracts, 
with the result that he appears in the National 
programme, broadcasts to the Empire and is 
televised all within the space of seven days. 


Muddle-Heads 


This experience, he tells me, is by no means a 
new one. He is perpetually being ignored for 
months on end and then spends a hectic week 
dashing from programme to programme. 

I must confess that I was not particularly sur- 
prised, for this is but one more example of the 
muddle-headed thinking and general sloppiness 
which passes for efficiency at Broadcasting House. 
As far as I can gather no single producer has either 
the time or the intelligence to inform his colleagues 
as to his future plans, with the result that from 
time to time they find themselves fighting each 
other for the services of some artist or other. 
Having thereby put him over the air three or four 
times in one week they unanimously decide that 
they had better give him a rest and he is conse- 
quently shelved. 

The result of this futility is that broadcasting 
artists cannot make a living out of broadcasting, 
in fact, B.B.C. engagements are sometimes 
actually damaging to them. 
said to oneself on hearing an artist for the fourth 
time in five days, ‘‘ What! Has this thing 
appeared again to-night?”’’ It is not the fault of 
the artist but it is he who has to take the blame. 


Needless Repetition 


It is, I suppose, too much to hope that one of 
these days there will be some sort of inter- 
departmental liaison at Broadcasting House. 
When this day comes—if it ever does—we shall be 
spared the annoyance of hearing the same dance 
orchestra four times in one week, as we did a fort- 
night ago, we shall not have to listen to the Sylvia 
Ballet twice a day and not more than five or six 
artists will be allowed to sing the same song in the 
course of seven days. 

Artists will then find it easier to fit in their 
broadcasting engagements with their outside work 
and to keep their material from becoming stale. 

Unfortunately, I do not believe that the B.B.C. 
mentality can rise to this and I fear we shall have 
to go on putting up with the present policy of half- 
witted slap-dash. 


How often has onc’ 
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I do not wish to sound an alarmist, but the Red 
Menace, of which I wrote a few weeks ago in the 
Saturday Review, is no fiction, but a dangerous 
reality. Once Red Hate possesses human souls, 
it becomes a contagious fever, sweeping through a 
nation’s being. Within a year this Scarlet Fever 
has infected the soul of France with a rapidity that 
is well-nigh incredible. 


Ireland has awakened to the assaults of Bol- 
shevism, and is now withstanding it to the face. 
England has not awakened. Our statesmen and 
politicians seem incapable of reading the signs of 
the times, even with the East End ablaze with the 
Red Flag and hammer and sickle. 


Bolshevism is a reality, not merely a Russian 
reality, but an international reality. Stalin, Lenin's 
successor in power and whose policy he follows 
exactly, has made the line of Communism’s 
advance abundantly clear: the masses everywhere 
are to be organised in the League of the Militant 
Godless, with the Third International under- 
mining ceaselessly for the Great World Revolution 
to smash the present order. Bolshevism will be 
deterred by no considerations of humanity or 
morality. 


For the sake of English dupes, I will quote 
a few of Lenin's written statements: ‘‘ THE 
ROOT OF ALL EVIL IS PRIVATE 
PROPERTY,” ‘‘RELIGION MUST BE 
DESTROYED WITH THE CAPITALIST,” 
“THE BOLSHEVIK SYSTEM IS UN- 
THINKABLE WITHOUT TERRORISM.” 


Lenin should know! 


‘* The A.B.C. of Communism,” an_ official 
publication of the Soviet Government, declares, 
‘* Our task is not to reform, but to destroy all kinds 
of religion, all kinds of morality.’’ 


The Pravda, the Government paper, of May 
7th, 1925, states, ‘‘ Middle-class morality must 
be trampled under foot.”’ 


WAR AGAINST GOD 


In another Government paper, the Bezbojnik, 
Lounatcharsky, the Minister for Education, wrote 


in its first issue, ‘‘WITH ALL MY HEART 
| WISH THE PAPER SUCCESS IN ITS 
WAR AGAINST THE REVOLTING IMAGE 
OF GOD, WHO THROUGHOUT THE 
WHOLE OF HISTORY HAS CAUSED 
SUCH DIABOLIC EVIL TO MANKIND.” 


And an educated undergraduate stood up at the 
Congress to which I have alluded, and solemnly 
announced that Bolshevism did not war against 
religion! 


It may interest English parents to know that 
under Bolshevism children are taught that there 
is no such thing as sex-morality. The bestial 


results are better imagined than described. 


This is how Bolshevism began in Russia :— 


Between 1918 and 1920, 26 Bishops and 7,000 
priests of the Orthodox Church were put to death. 
Some were hanged, some drowned, some cut to 
pieces. The Archbishop of Perm was buried 
alive. The Bishop of Yourief had his nose and 
ears cut off, was tortured and then cut to pieces. 
Catholic priests, if not executed, were sent to the 
mines of Siberia for teaching the catechism to 
children. A public trial of Almighty God was 
held under Government auspices, in which figures 
representing the three Divine Persons were put 
in dock. 


Here is the glorious ‘‘freedom’”’ for which our 
English Reds shout :— 


There is no liberty of the Press in Russia, and 
no paper is allowed to hold opinions contrary to 
the Government policy. The Secret Police have 
power practically of life and death. According 
to Soviet official papers, nearly two millions of 
persons have been executed by the Secret Police 
Force. 


And here are some of the methods em- 
ploved by Red Terrorism in its fight against 
civilisation and morality in Spain at the present 
time :— 


I will quote from a letter received (via Gibraltar) 
from a Spanish girl a few days ago. She was 
educated in England, and writes in broken 
English : ‘* England cannot know what we patriots 
are going through, we who stand for religion and 
civilisation against murder, sin and more sin. 
In the part of Spain which is in the hands of 
the Reds the men, women and children are killed 
and tortured in such horrible ways that I can’t 
tell you. . . . In Madrid, Malaga and Barcelona, 
every night fifty to sixty people are murdered, not 
because they are Fascists, but because they have 
lived decent and good lives.” 


SHOULD ANYONE LABEL THIS FOR 

AN UNPROVED STATEMENT, MAY |! 
MENTION THAT THERE ARE ABUN- 
DANT UNFAKED PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
THE “HORRIBLE WAYS” ALLUDED 
TO, WHICH HAVE REACHED ENGLAND 
IN SPITE OF RED PRECAUTIONS. 
THEY SHOW ATROCITIES UPON 
HUMAN BODIES SO UNUTTERABLY 
OBSCENE THAT NO PAPER COULD 
PUBLISH THEM. 


I will merely remind you again that this 
diabolical vileness is all of it an essential 
accompaniment of the Red System which Lenin 
has declared ‘‘unthinkable without terrorism.’ 
The same may happen in any country at the hands 
of Bolshevism, when Red Hate is let loose. 


I hope, now, you may at least know the cause 
English Reds are espousing! 
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WHAT HAS THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
EVER DONE FOR ENGLAND? 


T has brought us every sort of trouble, loss of prestige, loss 
of trade with Italy and loss of work for Welsh miners, 
loss of millions of English money taken from the taxpayers’ 
pockets, and the only solution of the mystery of this devas- 
tating policy to ruin us—one can think of is—that Litvinoff must Vhat 
have extracted a promise from Mr. Eden that at all costs the 
League must be still continued TO HELP THE BOLSHEVISTS ,' 
CARRY ON THEIR DEVIL’S WORK TO DESTROY THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE AND CIVILISATION. him 


You MEN ARE \ FR(¢ 


A 
Battling Ramsay (to latest opponent): “ For heaven’s sake keep the fight going, Herbert. Look what’s come now !” E 
(** When are you going to sue me for libel? I am waiting,’’ wired Lady Houston to the 
Premier, referring to an article which appeared in ‘‘* THE SATURDAY REVIEW ”’ 
which was banned by the newsagents.) cc 
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